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Germany thinks France is bringing down destruction by The Arabian Nights “magic carpet” outdone. Building 
knocking out Ruhr mine props.—Munich Simplicissimus. costs are soaring out of, sight.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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The president, in trying to settle world court question, 


The entente nations see Germany’s war payment as one 
has the usual peacemaker’s experience —Omaha Bee. 


of those slow-motion pictures.—Los Angeles Times. 
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Let us help 
without getting the benefit that a more judicious reading 


Where Is the coldest place on earth?........ Fr pt 
If you say the north pole is you are wrong. Some parts 
of North Dakota have registered a temperature lower 
than the polar region. In one part of Siberia the mer- 
cury sometimes drops to 93 deg. below zero. 


Do you think Americans are the most ill-mannered people’ in 
the world? - 
Gertrude Atherton does, but then, you-see, the novelist 
spends most of her time ko-towing to British nobility 
and doesn't see much of her countrymen. Page 14. 
Why are 4th of July firecrackers and fireworks banned in 
REE UI Tn a5 oe 5k oy Bie vps = 5 oa ee os opie ak oak oan 
Because they are dangerous to youngsters. Before the 
day of “safe and sane’’ 4ths the celebration of independ- 
ence day claimed many innocent little victims. There 
are many harmless ways to observe the day, however. 
Were members of Washington’s cabinet young men?....... 
They composed one of the youngest groups of men who 
ever set out to build a new government. 
Did you know that Ford was once a chauffeur?............ 


Why do Mohammedans always face Mecca when praying?. . 
Mecea is their holy city because the prophet Mohammed 
- was born there. It has a normal population of 65,000 
and is located in Arabia about 50 miles from the Red sea. 
At what point in the United States do four states meet?... 


Does England actually rule all India?................... 
No. Three-fifths of country is under direct British con- 
trol and remainder consists of feudatory states under 
native rulers. India’s ruler is not the king of England 
but the emperor of India who, however, holds down 
koth jobs. 

What is the best way to dry out a silk parasol?........... 
Don’t open it up when you return home; just close it and 
turn it handle up to let the water drain off. In this way 
the silk will not stretch and become stiff. 

“When Luck Took a Hand,” short story by Albert Payson 

NN «08 SR 5 Oaks 5 e's be pd ee A Oe ee eae 
If you like Revolutionary war tales here is one that’s 
bound to please. 


Two-heeled sandals a fad In Paris...............00: ory 
A foolish style which, because of its very inconvenience, 
will have a short life, as we see it. 

Weekly film review...............225- Se.0 6-6 be 


Do you know how to care for your hands? 
Women can keep their hands soft and smooth by follow- 
ing Aunt Betty’s advice on page 22. 
Do bananas grow in the position they occupy on bunches you 
<tr ee eee ee eee he 
No; they grow in reverse position, that is to say, the 
elongated fruit curves upward. The weight of a bunch 
of bananas is too much for the stalk, consequently the 
latter is bent over. A ripe banana, by the way, is more 
healthful than a potato. 

Facsimiles of signatures of the signers of the declaration of 

MD. is-4.0 rn vice guts a Wed «abs 0 PERS Oe CeO oe 
« Can you make out all the names? 

Why is Pennsylvania called the keystone state?....... “ay 
Because of its geographic position in relation to the 13 
original colonies. 

Eight histories declared anti-American...... STreere ry 


Are natives of Guam citizens of this country?............ 
No; though they owe perpetual allegiance to this country 
they are not citizens. Nor are they aliens. Furthermore, 
they cannot become citizens by naturalization. 

Do you prefer hot or cold drinks in summer? 

Thirst would be quenched and people would feel more 
comfortable in hot weather if they drank hot things in 
preference to cold. Page 24. 

What country invented the war tanks?..............002- 
The British. The tank first appeared during the battle 
of Somme in September, 1915. 


This disease, because of its prevalence, is receiving 
considerable attention. Numerous ‘‘cures”’ are reported 
but as yet the medical fraternity does not recognize 
any. 

Do you realize what a big thing prohibition enforcement is? 
Over $6,500,000 was spent last year to enforce this law. 
Dry navies are maintained on the Great Lakes and on 
the Atlantic coast. There are nearly 3000 prohibition 
enforcement agents. In one year over 100,000 stills etc. 
were seized, 42,200 persons arrested, and 2000 boats 
confiscated. Page 19. 

Was anyone paid $100 apiece for naming Pullman cars?.... 
No. These cars are named to distinguish them from 
ordinary railroad coaches which are numbered, 


ou find 4nd utilize the rich material contained in the Pathfinder. 
the numbers. The questionaire form is used because it is the best test of one’s — to assimilate details. Most people skim over 

should yield. This quiz is 
and serves as a lesson guide, reference work and index to salient points in each issue. 
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information referred to will be found on pages indicated ny 
inted matter 
heipful to speakers, debaters, educators, study clubs etc., 

friends; see how “well read” they are, 


What is the origin of the word “dunce”’?................ 19 
Cutworms can be poisoned....... Pe nsiheet cone Che 6 oat. 28 
Paris green mixed with molasses and bran will do the 

trick. 

Home-made washing machine...... os ee eeees cere eesces 25 
A cask equipped with rockers will save labor and expense. 

What does soda “pop’”’ contain?.............. eG TS esa 8 
Very few products contain real fruit juices. Generally, 
both taste and smell are simulated by chemicals. If you 
want to know what you drink in these bottled concoc- 
tions read this. 

Name two places which rigidly exclude forelgners........ 19 
The ‘Purple Forbidden City,” or innermost inclosure of 
Peking, and Mecca, the holy city of the Mohammedan 
world.. There have been instances where this rule has 
ben violated by disguised Europeans and others, but 
these cases are not numerous. 

Did the camel originate In America? 

Bones of an extinct genus of this beast have been found 

in many parts’ of North and South America. Page 6. 
What Is the difference in the methods used to can California 

and New England peaches?...............eceeeeeeees 18 

The big California canning interests use a lye solution 

to remove the skin; in New England the work is generally 

done by hand. Though the California fruit is bigger it 

is a question whether it tastes better. 

Barbot’s filvver airplane meets disaster.................. 8 
Tiny machine which crossed the English channel at a 
cost of 60 cents falls in New Jersey. Though the plane 
was not badly damaged, a curious crowd broke it up for 
souvenirs. Es 

What are “Dutchman’s breeches” and “squirrel corn”?...., 26 
They are two dangerous wild flowers. 

How does the European type of telephone differ from the 

WTOP | SOG Tok GK 0 Ssh a Be eh Ro Hive 8 
The foreign apparatus combines mouth-piece and re- 
ceiver in one piece. (You can observe this apparatus 
in some movie scenes. ) 

Do you use your time to best advantage? 

There is an art in saving time. Page 16. 

Why don’t firms and individuals advertise by radio?........ 19 
The government doesn’t permit direct advertising by 
wireless. 

What disposition has been made of the relics taken from the 

tomb of Kjng Tutankhamen?.........0.......0000 cues 8 
They are still in Egypt. After the Egyption government 
takes its share the remainder will go to the British 
museum. 

How many knots do you know how to tie? 

On page 13 we give 32 methods. This information may 
come in handy some day; preserve it. 

Bulgarian premier killed................. or eee eee 9 
Europe is anxiously watching developments in the Bul- 
garian revolution. 

Miitionalee Marries Hl COOK . oc occ ewes icc ecieecoses 23 
Belated war tragedy revealed................0. ceca eees 8 
The fact that 350 French soldiers were killed in a rail- 
road accident has just been made public though it hap- 

pened five years ago. - 

President of China flees; forced to resign................ m © 
What does Flag day commemorate?................00005 5 
This year’s observance was notable because of a meet- 
ing which drafted a code covering civilian usage of the 
flag. State legislatures have been asked to enact uniform 
laws governing the display of the flag on public property. 
What is air? ..... PON oe ieee eT a eR ae ee ry eee 15 
Did you know that it can be made into a liquid and 
poured? Liquid air is used exténsively in the manufac- 

ture of several products. 

First Roosevelt memorial medal awards.................. 5 
Two men and one woman are honored for their activities 
in lines of public service dear to Roosevelt. 

Freak German money takes a slam at France............-.. 8 
Find the face hidden in the illustration. 

Woman motorist sentenced for manslaughter............, 23 


Boy killed when her car backed into him. 

Is bull fighting permitted in this country? 
New Orleans intends to stage several exhibitions. The 
bulls, however, must be killed. Page 7. 





I have been taking Pathfinder for many years but the last 
issue was the best I ever read. It is full of important information. 
I have never seen so many things packed into one small package 


before. 
paper you are giving us.—J. C. Wells. 


As a teacher I want to commend you for the splendid 
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Banana More Healthful Than Potato--If Eaten When Ripe 


your grocer—do you know from 
whence they come, how they 

crow and what they ‘really are? A 
banana, you say off-hand, is a fruit and 
srows on a tree in the tropics! Tech- 
nically speaking, such an answer is 
only partly right. This luscious fruit 
crows, not on a tree, but on a big herb- 
like plant which, because of its height 
nd general resemblance to a palm tree, 
s erroneously taken to be a tree. Its 
stalk, though huge, is 
unlike a tree trunk 
because it consists of 
compact sheath of 
leaves. There is a pop- 
ular but mistaken idea 
that there are only a 
few varieties of ba- 
nanas. You will there- 
fore be surprised to 
learn that there are 
nearly 70 known spe- 


T bananas that you buy from 


ver 200 cultivated va- 
rieties of the fruit. However, only four 
varieties are of any great commercial 
importance. These include the yellow 
ind red bananas so common in our 
narkets. The common variety is known 
to scientists as “Musa sapientium.” De- 
spite such a formidable appellation, 
this banana is characterized by a fine 
lavor and, what-is more, has excellent 
shipping qualities. It is exported while 
still green and ripens on the way or 
ifter it reaches its destination. “Musa 
cavendishi” is the principal banana of 
the Canary Islands and of China, and 
is largely exported to Great Britain. 
“Musa acuminata” is popular in the 
East Indies and the Malay archipelago. 
rhe fourth, “Musa paradisica,” is not a 
true banana but is a plantain, a related 
starchy fruit which is cooked and eaten 
like potatoes. It is not even considered 
a fruit, but is popular as a vegetable. 

The ordinary fruit-stand banana is 
grown chiefly in Jamaica, Costa Rica 
and other parts of tropical America. 
Some attempt has been made to grow 
them in California, Louisiana and in 
other states with warm climates but 
this is more or less of an experiment 
because the plant cannot endure the 
slightest frost. As a novelty, a few 
banana plants have borne fruit in cold- 
er climes but under special protection. 
It is interesting to note that the best 
and most tasty bananas are not known 
to most of us because they are too per- 
ishable to ship any distance. In the 


East Indies there are bananas that grow 


over a foot long and about two inches 
thick. These are not exported but are 
used for home consumption. 

A banana, according to the Dearborn 
Independent, is a pure-food package of 
bottled sunlight, captured by the broad 
leaves of the banana plant. As you 


know, food is about one-tenth body 
builder and nine-tenths body fuel and 
is derived from sun energy. Leaves of 
plants capture this energy from the 
sunshine and transform it into food or 











body energy—starch and sugar. Ba- 
nanas are high in food value. It is not 
known when they were first used for 
food. 

It has been suggested that the botan- 
ical names of two species, Musa paradi- 
sica and Musa sapientium (Fruit of 
Paradise and Fruit of Knowledge), sup- 
port the old tradition that this fruit 
existed in the Garden of Eden. Be that 
as it may, the first known cultivation 
of the banana was in ancient India. 
Monuments and inscriptions show that 
it was later known to the Assyrians and 
Egyptians. Perhaps it was indigenous 
to both Asia and Africa! It-is interest- 
ing to note that though the luxurious 
tables of old Rome requisitioned deli- 
cacies from the most distant lands, they 





Bananas are cut for shipment while still 
green. The larger plantations have tramways 
and ox teams to haul the bunches of fruit from 
the ate zone to the point of inspection and 
loading for the long trip by rail or water. 








On sale this position is reversed. 


never had the banana. Lack of ‘trans- 
portation facilities in those days may 
explain why the Greeks and other Eu- 
ropeans did not use this fruit. 

It-is disputed as to how the banana 
was first introducedinto the New World. 
Some authorities say it was brought to 
the island of San Domingo by the Span- 
iards in the 16th century, whence its 
popularity spread rapidly to other is- 
lands and ‘the mainland of Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. There is a 
native tradition, wide- 
ly supported, that there 
were at least two spe- 
cies of bananain Amer- 
ica before the coming 
of the white man. The 
fact that various In- 
dian languages have 
names for the fruit 
which bear norelation 
to the. European or 


Evolution of the banana: First, the bud as it emerges from top of stalk; second, drooping Asiatic names is ac- 
ies of the plant and position assumed because of increased weight; third, dropping protective bracts; fourth, 
“ ‘ ple a growing bunch, showing “fingers” pointing upward. 


cepted by some as 
confirmatory evidence. 
The banana has not always been popu- 
lar in the United States. It was little 
known here up to 50 years ago. At 
that time a few bunches were brought 
to seaport cities on trading schooners. 
The fruit was tasted, liked and ac- 
quaintance spread. 

It was in 1872 that the first actual 
shipment of bananas was received in 
this country. New Orleans received 
250 bunches. For a few years the ba- 
nana trade was small and fluctuating. 
Each banana was wrapped in tinfoil 
or paper to help preserve it. During 
the ’80s steamers replaced schooners in 
carrying the fruit and from then on the 
business grew by leaps and bounds to 
its present immense proportions. The 
trade is now thoroughly organized into 
a system which embraces the growing, 
transportation and distribution of this 
valuable but perishable fruit. The busi- 
ness is spread over a vast territory, 
drawing its supplies from all about the 
Caribbean region and the Hawaiian 
Islands, and reaching many sections 
of the globe. 

For favorable growth, the banana re- 
quires a warm climate, free from all 
danger of frost, and an abundance of 
moisture. After the plant develops one 
bunch of bananas it is cut down to the 
ground. Next season new sprouts ap- 
pear but only two or three are allowed 
to bear. The stalks sometimes reach a 
height of 40 feet and are often a foot 
or more wide. When old enough to 
blossom, a “true” stem grows up inside 
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the hollow false stem and, pushing it- 
self out at the top, produces a long 
flower-cluster at its apex. This later 
develops the fruit. While still green 
and firm, the fruit is cut off in bunches 
and shipped to northern markets. If 
they are carefully ripened, bananas are 
very tasty and wholesome but most 
people eat them too green. A banana 
is at its best when the outer skin is 


partly darkeried and the pulp is mel-. 


lowed. To eat a banana in an imma- 
ture state is as bad as eating a green 
apple. The plant leaves are often eight 
to 12 feet long and as much as two feet 
wide. They are of a beau- 
tiful emerald green when 
mature but the action of 
the winds usually breaks 
up the leaves into rib- 
bons. The fruit is gen- 
erally from four to 12 
inches long and grows 
in bunches about 75 or 
100 pounds in weight. it 
is one of the most import- 
ant foods known. Land 
will produce about 25 
times more food if plant- 
ed with bananas than if 
sown to wheat. Besides 
being valuable as a food 
plant, the stalk fibers are 
used in weaving cloth, an 
indelible ink is made 
from the juices of the 
skin, and the large leaves 


are employed to cover Cran 


the roofs of native huts 
and houses. A banana 
plantation. looks some- 
thing like a cornfield ex- 
cept. that the plants are 
larger. As a rule each 
plant is allowed to bear 
two bunches of fruit a 
year. Like our common 
garden canna, the banana 


has a rootstock which is Lf 


the real stem of the plant 
and which develops the 
leaves. The cultivation 
of the plant varies with 
the locality. In Central 
America it is the practice 
to clear away the under- 
growth, mark out rows 
and plant the rootstock. 
Cultivation consists 
largely in keeping down 
the wild growth and preventing the 
inroads of the banana gopher. (Yes, 
the banana has its enemy pests as well 
as other food products!) 

In favorable climates the banana 
grows very rapidly, the plant attaining 
a height of six or eight feet in a few 
weeks time. In a few more weeks the 
plant is fully matured, the leaves cease 
to grow, and from the rootstock there 
springs up through the center of the 
plant a shoot bearing on its tip a blos- 
som. This develops into a long spike 
with a large number of flower clusters, 
each cluster being protected by a bract 
or leafy covering. Only the upper of 
these clusters are fertilized; the others 
wither away. Each cluster later forms 
one of the “hands” or bunches. The 


Private sources. 
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bananas themselves are called “fin- 
gers.” The spike bends over from its 
own weight so that the “fingers” point 
upward. The bunches of bananas you 
see in stores are hanging reverse to the 
position they occupied while growing. 

About a year after the blossoms ap- 
pear the fruit is ready for cutting. This 
done, the plant is razed to make room 
for the next shoot. The rootstock be- 
ing a perennial, the old plant is suc- 
ceeded by another, and this continues 
for a number of years. After that time 
it is more profitable to break new 
ground. The banana being a seedless 











The signers of the declaration of independence “practically wi 
were men of education” says Prof. Charles McCarthy, hediig ecntomen te 
refuting statements that many of the signers were “ignor 
of an inquiry into their education background, he finds that “dimost alone among 
the 56 signers, George Walton enjoyed neither the classical education of the 
seminaries nor the elements of knowledge taught in the common schools but, by 
dint of personal industry, won his way through to admission to the bar.” 
survey shows that the majority of the signers were men possessing full formal 
education, while the others had received thorough schooling from both public and 
Most of these signatures are evidently those of literate men. 


fruit, all propagation is by means of 
pieces of rootstock, just as we plant 
canna bulbs. 


Success in handling bananas requires 
careful attention to detail. The fruit 
must be gathered, carried without 
bruising, kept at a low temperature 
during transportation, and reach its 
destination within two weeks after be- 
ing gathered. In the tropics bananas 
can be made to mature at all seasons, so 
large plantations are divided into zones 
so timed that the process of harvesting 
is continuous. Even after being cut 
from the tree, bananas continue to grow 
by absorbing nutrition from the stalk. 
Tramways bring the bananas from dif- 
ferent plantations to a railway or river 
where they are conveyed to a seaport 


university professor, in 
amuses,” 
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and then transferred to steamships by 
means of a mechanical conveyor which 
can load bananas at the rate of severa] 
thousand bunches an hour. On the 
steamers refrigerating plants keep the 
fruit in good condition during the trip. 
On arriving at their destination the ba- 
nanas are usually shipped overland in 
special ventilated freight cars. 


A mistaken notion about bananas is 
that they are indigestible. The truth is 
that in food value the banana excels 
that of the white potato and almost 
equals that of the sweet potato. Wit! 
the exception of the grape, no common 
fruit has a food value to 
compare with it; it has a 
place all its own as a 
source of carbohydrate. 
Bananas can be dried and 
also cooked. There is a 
general impression that 
bananas grow wild in the 
jungle. Most authorities 
deny this, saying that the 
wild bananas are seeded 
varieties that even the 
natives will not eat if 
they can obtain the culti- 
vated kinds. However, 
persons who have lived 
long in the northern part 
of South America say 
some of the wild tribes 
grow some very good ba- 
nanas. Natives never eat 
bananas just pulled from 
the trees. They put them 
away while still green 
and allow them to ripen, 
as we do. If the ba- 
nanas were left to ripen 
on the plant they would 
become prey for birds, 
beasts and insects. Un- 
known to most people, 
bananas can be dried 
like plums, apples etc. It 
makes a delicious food, 


tasting somewhat like 
dried figs, but without 
seeds. Another thing in 


its favor is its excellent 
keeping quality. Dried 
bananas can be safely 
transported great dis- 
tances with little trou- 
ble. It is possible to use 
bananas for drying which 
are not suitable for ship- 
ment, such as small or bruised bananas 
and bananas grown in remote places 
that do not supply fresh banana mar- 
kets. 


As the result 


The 


Calls Histories Anti-American 

Another shot was fired at certain 
American histories used as textbooks in 
the United States by David Hirshfield, 
commissioner of accounts of New York 
City, who named eight of them as being 
anti-American, pro-British and “fit only 
to be fed to the furnace.” Mr. Hirsh- 
field, at the request of Mayor Hylan, put 
in a year and a half studying the his- 
tories used in our schools, and he not 
only condemned the eight texts but 
accused a number of prominent Amer- 
icans of being pro-British — among 
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others, Elihu Root, Andrew Carnegie, 
John W. Davis and George W. Wicker- 
sham. 

The histories condemned by Mr. 
Hirshfield—all published or edited since 
the war—are as follows: “An American 
History,” by David Saville Muzzey; 
“History of the Ameri¢an People,” by 
Willis Mason West; “School History of 
the United States,” by Albert Bushnell 
Hart; “A History of the United States 
for Schools,” by Andrew Cunningham 
McLaughlin and Claude Halstead Van 
Tyne; “Our United States,” by William 
Bachus Guitteau; “Burke’s Speech on 
Conciliation,” 1919, edited by O. H. 
Ward; “Short American History by 
Grades,” by Everett Barnes, and “Amer- 
ican History for Grammar Grades,” also 
by Mr. Barnes, 

“It would seem,” said the commis- 
sioner, “as if these authors wanted to 
convey the impression that our history, 
our government and everything else 
American is all wrong and that the sole 
hope for American progress lies in our 
renouncing our American traditions, 
surrendering our American spirit and 
becoming again an integral part of the 
British empire.” 

Mr. Hirshfield’s startling report and 
strong language started the discussion 
of school histories all over again. Many 
teachers of history and public school 
oflicials repeat their emphatic denial 
of the charges, and the counter-charge 
was made that Mr. Hirshfield’s attack 
is “a part of the nation-wide propagan- 
da to clear the field of all texts now in 
use.” On the other hand, the superin- 
tendent of schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
stated that the books named by Mr. 
Hirshfield had already been condemn- 
ed by a school committee and their use 
prohibited in the Brooklyn schools un- 
lil changes were made. 


Roosevelt Memorial Medal Awards 


Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, social 
worker, Henry Fairfield Osborn, presi- 
dent of the New York Museum of Nat- 
ural History, and Leonard A. Wood, 
governor-general of the Philippines, are 
the first persons. to receive the new 
ltoosevelt medal for distinguishea pub- 
lic service, Each year the Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association will award three gold 
medals for the greatest public service in 
lines of activity that were closest 
to “Teddy’s” heart. The trustees pick- 
ed Miss Schuyler because of her work 
in promoting the welfare of women and 
children; Prof. Osborn was honored for 
promoting the study of natural his- 
tory, and Gov.-Gen. Wood for “the pro- 
motion of the national defense.” Presi- 
dent Harding presented the medals at 
the White House on Flag Day. A rep- 
resentative received the medal for the 
Philippine governor. 

The awards were made on the recom- 
mendation of a special committee con- 
sisting of Dr. John H. Finley, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace, Gov. Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania, Oscar S. Strauss, Mrs. C. 
Grant La Farge and Col. William Boyce 
Thompson. The seven fields from which 
selection was made were as follows: 
(1) Administration of public office. (2) 
Development of public, and internation- 
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al law. (3) Promotion of industrial 
peace. (4) Conservation of national re- 
sources. (5) Promotion of welfare of 


women and children. -(6) Study of nat- 
ural history and promotion of outdoor 
life. (7) Development in the American 
character of those qualities of courage, 
foresight, initiative and patriotism as- 
sociated with Roosevelt’s name. 

The medal is of gold, three and a half 
inches in diameter, with a likeness of 
Roosevelt on one side and a flaming 
sword on the other. James Earle Fras- 
er, New York sculptor whose statue of 
Alexander Hamilton was recently un- 
veiled by President Harding at Wash- 
ington and whose bust of Roosevelt is 
in the U. S. capitol building just out- 
side the senate chamber, designed it. 





Obverse Side of Roosevelt Medal 


On the reverse side are Roosevelt’s own 
words: “If I must choose between right- 
eousness and peace, I choose righteous- 
ness.” 

The Daily Missoulian, published in 
Montana, the state where Roosevelt 
spent much of his early life as a plains- 
man, believes the Roosevelt medal will 
attract as much attention in the United 
States as the Nobel prizes. “In this 
age of political cowardice and indiffer- 
ence to the ideals of the founders of 
our republic,” says this paper, “nothing 
should be left undone to encourage, by 
example and otherwise, devotion to the 
things for which Theodore Roosevelt 
stood at all stages of his great and use- 
ful life.” 

The three well defined purposes of 
the memorial association are: “To erect 
a Roosevelt memorial in Washington to 
rank with the Washington monument 
and the Lincoln memorial; to establish 
a memorial park at the Roosevelt home 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island, and to per- 
petuate the ideals of the former presi- 
dent by spreading the knowledge of his 
character and career. The association’s 
offices are -at-1 Madison avenue, New 
York City. 


Tribute Paid to Our Flag 

Flag daythis year—June 14th, the 146th 
anniversary of the adoption of our na- 
tional emblem by the Continental con- 
gress—was celebrated over the whole 
land. Fine speeches were made by 
great and little speakers, for any ora- 
tor is naturally at his best with a sub- 
ject like this. 

The principal meeting on the occa- 
sion was at Washington where the 
American Legion called a conference of 
national organizations more than 60 in 
number, which adopted a code covering 
proper civilian usage of the flag and 


appointed a permanent committee to 
disseminate information on the subject 
throughout the country. State legisla- 
tures were asked to enact uniform laws 
governing the display of the flag over 
schools, parks and playgrounds, and, 
on the suggestion of President Harding, 
study of the words and music of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” was urged so 
that this flag song may be better sung 
on public occasions. It was decided 
that the proper way for a woman to 
salute a passing flag is to place her 
right hand over her heart. 

The principal speaker at the Wash- 
ington conference was President Hard- 
ing, who, among other things, said: 
“IT have often wondéred where I like 
the flag best. It is a beautiful picture 
in patriotic procession and in pageant, 
It is an inspiration when it is unfurled 
over the American schoolhouse as a 
guaranty of the liberties and opportuni- 
ties of the schooling youth of America. 
It has been_a beautiful picture as the 
emblem of frotherhood and sympathy 
when it has been unfurled from the 
flagstaff of relief ships which have car- 
ried American bounty as an expression 
of our generosity to the suffering peo- 
ples of the world. But somehow, I have 
concluded recently that about the dear- 
est picture of the flag—we shall not see 
it long—is when it is presented or car- 
ried by the old veterans of the Civil 
war. You know, had it not been for 
themthere would not be 48 stars glitter- 
ing in the field of blue. I like to say, 
therefore, that somehow the flag ap- 
peals to me more strongly when it is 
presented by those who made this now 
indissoluble union a possibility, who 
made their sacrifices for the greater 
republic.” 





The Leviathan Sails 


The giant steamer Leviathan after 
being reconditioned at Newport News 
at a cost of $8,000,000, and receiving the 
finishing touches during a month’s stay 
at Boston, departed én tip-top shape for 
Bermuda waters on_a trial run. Officials 
of the shipping board and between 500 
and .600 invited guests made the trip. 
The getting away was marked by a 
strike of longshoremen at Boston be- 
cause army men were employed to han- 
dle the baggage of the passengers. 

This giant German vessel which lay 
rusting after transporting 200,000 sol- 
diers during the war now represents 
the last word in luxury. The 12 decks 
are connected by 600 telephones re- 
quiring 500 miles of wiring, and are 
lighted with 15,000 electric lamps. 
There are 46 boilers, oil burners, furn- 
ishing 60,000 horse power to the tur- 
bine engines, and the four screws can 
push the big boat 25 knots an hour. 
There is a tiled swimming pool; a 
dance floor; a Ritz-Carlton restaurant, 
empire style, and a tea room, Queen 
Anne style. Officers and crew number 
1115, while about 4000 passengers can 
be accommodated when the boat takes 
up its regular route to Cherbourg and 
Southampton in June. The Democratic 
national committee tried to spoil the 
pleasure of the trip by criticizing it as 
a waste of money. 
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Deny Rumored Change in Phone Type 


Certain newspapers recently report- 
ed that the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. had decided to change 
the style of the telephone now in use 
by substituting the European .type that 
combines mouth-piece and receiver in 
one piece. Rather than rely on news 
mediums for such reports, the Pathfind- 
er wrote direct to the company and 
received a prompt denial that any such 
change was contemplated at this time. 


According to James D. Ellsworth, 
publicity manager: “There have been 
from the earliest days of the telephone 
many different shapes and types of tele- 
phone instruments. The recent unau- 
thoritative items alluded to the British 
type and presumably meant an instru- 
ment which has the transmitter and re- 
ceiver rigidly joined together. Such a 
type was known in this country before 
it was ever known in Great Britain and 
for years has been in use for special 
purposes here. England is now using 
the desk telephone commonly used in 
this country, and whether this present 
type of desk telephone is likely to be 
superseded in this country by some 
new type is entirely problematical.” 





Environment Makes Criminals 


A Chicago commission, made up of 
scientists and expert investigators, de- 
clares that criminals are made, not 
born. Evil home environment, the re- 
ports says, is a more flagrant cause of 
criminality than mental defects. The 
proportion of feeble-minded criminals 
is found to be no higher than that of 
men called for military service in the 
late war nor than that of the general 
population. City life, due to various 
factors, seems to be much more conduc- 
tive to juvenile delinquency and adult 
wanderings from the straight path than 
country life. 





Did Camels Originate in America? 

Bones of an extinct genus of camel 
have been found in many parts of North 
and South America. Recently five al- 
most complete skeletons were discover- 
ed in a quarry near Agate Springs, 
Sioux county, Nebr. The bones have 
been mounted and placed on exhibition 
in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. More recently Rev. 
John W. Chapman, an Episcopal mis- 
sionary at Anvik, Alaska, dug up some 
similar bones on the banks of the Yukon 
river. This is the first indication that 
these extinct animals roamed so far 
north. 


Camels inhabited North America at 
the beginning of the miocene period in 
the age of mammals. Some authorities 
think that the animal probably originat- 
ed on the American continent and wan- 
dered northward, to what is now 
Alaska, and in prehistoric time crossed 
into Asia when the American and 
Asiatic continents were united. In ad- 


-exclusive of “near beer.” 


dition to camel bones, Rev. Mr. Chap- 
man has unearthed remains of horses 
and saw-toothed tigers and examples 
of clay pottery in shape and design dif- 
ferent from other early American art. 


Tiny Airplane Meets Disaster 
Georges Barbot, French aviator who 
flew twice across the English channel 
in a tiny airplane and won a 25,000 franc 
prize, brought his air flivver to this 
country to demonstrate it before Ameri- 





Barbot and His “Air Flivver” 


can aviation circles. He made a suc- 
cessful round-trip flight from Garden 
City, N. Y., to West Point, using less 
than two gallons of gas to negotiate the 
100 miles, but in trying to fly to Wash- 
ington he was caught in a strong gust 
of wind while passing over Paulsboro, 
N. J., and crashed into a large oak 
tree. Barbot excaped without a scratch 
and the plane was not badly damaged 
but in his absence a curious crowd liter- 
ally broke it up for souvenirs. When 
the Frenchman saw the wreck of the 
tiny monoplane on which he had build- 
ed such high hopes of interesting the 
American people he almost wept. It 
was the only one of its kind in this 
country. 

The “tin lizzie of the air” was named 
“Aviette Dewoitine,” the last name 
being the surname of her builder. She 
weighed only 300 pounds. It was the 
same machine in which Barbot flew 
from Calais to England and back again 
at a cost of 60 cents for fuel. She could 
do 125 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 
The two-cylinder motor, developing 
not more than 15 horse power, was able 
to speed the tiny monoplane at 60 
miles an hour. According to Barbot 
the machine cost $1500 to build but 
could be duplicated in numbers, like 
flivvers, for as little as, $300 each. 


Imitation Fruit Drinks 

Each year thirsty Americans con- 
sume 4,000,000,000 bottles of soft drinks 
This vari- 
colored and vari-flavored flood is pour- 
ed out from 10,000 bottling establish- 
ments and over 110,000 soda counters. 
The amount consumed has increased 
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tremendously since pre - prohibition 
days. It.was not so many years ago 
that bottled sodas were popularly 
known as “pop” and found their prin- 
cipal markets at baseball games, fairs 


and carnivals. These clear, water 


drinks with a flavor usually suggestive 
of over-ripe bananas were good “thirst- 
killers” but provided little delectation 
for the palate. But a great change has 
taken place in the beverage industry— 
there has been a rapid commercializa- 
tion of the discoveries of the chemist. 

What is in modern soft drink? Fruit 
juices? Well, sometimes; but the chem- 
ist makes marvelous imitations of na- 
ture’s products and it has now become 
necessary for other chemists, those em- 
ployed by the government, to keep 
watch of the composition of the many 
drinks. Under the food and drugs act 
all imitations in interstate commerce 
must be so labeled. Briefly, these imi- 
tation drinks are made up of sugar, 
sparkling water, a fruit acid and mi- 
nute quantities of flavor andcolor. There 
is a great variation in the make-up of 
the numerous beverages of this class, 
but roughly each bottle contains about 
three-fourths of an ounce of sugar and 
the tart taste is usually imparted by 
about two grains of citric or tartaric 
acid. In phosphate drinks phosphoric 
acid is used. In recent years the flavors 
have increased in variety, including, 
among others, orange, lemon, lime, cin- 
namon, neroli, vanilla, coca leaves, kola 
nuts, wintergreen, prickly ash_ bark, 
nutmeg, cloves, geranium, ginger, grains 
of paradise, sassafras, grape and sarsa- 
parilla. The flavors are ustially made 
up in alcoholic tincture and five to 10 
drops used to the bottle. 

The skilled ¢hemist has provided a 
host of flavors which the consumer can- 
not distinguish from the original in na- 
ture. He is using aromatic chemicals 
formerly used only in the perfume in- 
dustry. The aroma as well as the color 
and flavor of fruits is being imitated. 
Orange and grape imitations, perhaps, 
have been more widely produced than 
any others. And in making these 
“fruity” juices efforts have been made 
to please the eye as well as the taste. 
The old-fashioned “pop” drinks were 
clear. Many of the new drinks are 
cloudy, simulating in appearance fruit 
drinks containing fruit pulp. The 
cloudy effect is produced in various 
ways—by putting up the flavors with a 
little gum, such as acacia, tragacanth 
or Indian gum, and by the use of small 
quantities of starch. 

According to the department of agri- 
culture, these modern beverages con- 
tain nothing dangerous to health, and 
the only thing the food and drugs act 
can do about it is to make products en- 
tering into interstate commerce bear 
labels telling just what they contain. 
The concentrated sirups which are used 
as the base for making up many of the 
beverages are so marked, but when the 
drink comes to the consumer in bottle 
or glass he has no means of knowing 
whether he is getting the natural prod- 
uct or the imitation unless the state re- 
quires that it be shown on the bottle 
whether or not the product is genuine. 
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NEWS NOTES > 





Snake in Bed With Girl. Miss Minnie 
Ballard, of Jackson, Ala., who had been 
sick with fever for several days, com- 
plained to her mother that there was a 
snake in her bed. The mother thought 
the girl was delirious and tried to quiet 
her fears, but 24 hours later when the 
cir) was moved to another bed a water 
moceasin nearly four feet long was 
found between the sheets of the bed. 





Assails Enemies of Big Business. In 
an address before the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce F. Edson White, 
president of Armour and Co., declared 
that “there exists in our country a class 
of short-sighted and long-haired indi- 
viduals who seem to feel that they were 
created especially to combat anything 
that savors of business and the bigger 
the business the more zeal they show 
in fighting it.” Mr. White asserted that 
“it is not so long ago that a department 
of the government devoted much of its 
time and thousands upon thousands of 
taxpayers’ dollars toward propaganda 
to restrict the national packers in their 
operations.” 


Memorial to Andrew Johnson. Thou- 
sands of people gathered at Greenville, 
‘Tenn., to dedicate a brick building erect- 
ed by the state of Tennessee to preserve 
the little tailor shop where Andrew 
Johnson, once president of the United 
States, worked as a tailor in his early 
years. The little tailor shop is expected 
to become, like Lincoln’s cabin, a shrine 
for American patriots and a symbol of 
every boy’s opportunity in spite of 
poverty. 





Elephant, Refuses to Move. When a 
carnival was leaving Pulaski, Iowa, an 
elephant belonging to the outfit decided 
to stay in the town. All efforts of the 
trainers to get the animal to move were 
futile. One man who charged the ele- 
phant with a tractor received a broken 
jaw and the machine was wrecked. The 
next morning the elephant moved down 
the road eight miles and then stopped 
again, 





Former Senator Married. It was re- 
cently learned that former Senator 
Richard Pettigrew of South Dakota, 
who is 75 years old, was secretly mar- 
ried last February to Mrs. Roberta 
Smith, who is 25 years his junior. Mrs. 
Pettigrew explained that their marriage 
was kept secret because “friends talk 
too much.” 





_ Austrian Loan Oversubscribed. With- 
in 15 minutes after the books were open- 
ed at New York for subscriptions to the 
$25,000,000 Austrian loan the issue had 
been oversubscribed. The loar was 
opened simultaneously in eight coun- 
tries and it was reported that it was 
also oversubscribed in England. 





Giant Beacons for Planes. A gigantic 
light, said to be capable of projecting a 
beam of light more than 25 miles, was 
sent from New York to Cheyenne, Wyo., 
where it will form the western termi- 
nus of a chain of five such lights stretch- 





ing from Chicago to guide aviators. The 
other four cities where these lights will 
be placed will be Chicago, Iowa City, 
Omaha and North Platte, Nebr. Smaller 
lights will be placed at intervals be- 
tween the larger ones. 





No Desire to be President: “I have 
no desire to be president of the United 
States,” declared Henry Ford while 
stopping for a night at Springfield, Mass. 
“IT am too much occupied with my own 
affairs to become next president and I 
do not intend to run. All this you hear 
about my name being associated with 
the presidency is newspaper talk. There 
is nothing to it.” James Couzens, Re- 
publican senator from Ford’s own state 
and the great manufacturer’s former 
partner, says he believes Ford will be 
elected if he is nominated. 


College Head Quits. President Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, of Amherst college, 
Mass., resigned after a battle with the 
board of trustees which resulted in a 
request for the president’s resignation. 
Professor Meiklejohn: was offered a 
position on the faculty provided he 
would resign, but he thought such a 
course would be detrimental to the in- 
stitution. His resignation is to take 
effect after a year’s absence with pay. 








Bryan to Write for Capper. The 
farm publications of Senator Arthur 
Capper of Kansas have taken over the 
mailing lists of the Commoner, William 
Jennings Bryan’s paper, which was dis- 
continued some time ago. It was an- 
nounced that Mr. Bryan will contribute 
to Capper’s publications, but will not 
write anything of a partisan character. 


Bull Fighting in New Orleans. The 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has consented to permit bull 
fighting in New Orleans provided the 
animals are killed. The fights will be- 
gin June 30 and continue for 18 engage- 
ments. The bulls will be imported from 
Piedras Negras, Mexico, and a number 
of toreadors are on their way from 
Spain to take part in the battles. 





Prefers Prison to California. When 
Moses Lauderback, of Topeka, Kans., 
who is 81 years old, was given a parole 
permitting him to live with his brother 
in California, he broke the parole and 








Mr. and Mrs. Rat, after stealing an egg, 
receive the shock of their lives when a 
chicken pops out of the shell and shouts: 
“Here; where are you going with my house? 
Stop thief! Police!” 








told the parole clerk that he would 
rather be in a cell in a Kansas peniten- 
tiary than enjoy the freedom of Cali- 
fornia. “The climate in California does 
not agree with me,” Lauderback said 
when he asked readmittance to prison. 
He was sentenced in 1915 for assault 
to kill. 





Slacker Granted Release. Erwin R. 
Bergdoll, wealthy Philadelphia draft 
evader and brother of the notorious 
Grover Bergdoll, was released from 
disciplinary barracks at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., after having been con- 
fined two years for failure to perform 
military service during the war. Erwin 
surrendered himself to the authorities 
at New York in 1920 after evading the 
officers for two years. 





Aguinaldo’s Son Graduates. Emilio 
Aguinaldo jr., son of the Philippine in- 
surrectionist, graduated this year from 
Andover academy. Next fall he intends 
to enter the Annapolis naval academy. 





New Chicago Directory. A new di- 
rectory for Chicago, which will be pub- 
lished monthly, gives the population of 
the city as 2,935,810. This is the. first 
Chicago directory published for seven 
years. 


—_— 


Students Denied Diplomas. Several 
students at the University of South Da- 
kota, at Vermillion, were refused their 
diplomas at the graduating exercizes 
for taking part in a pajama parade. It 
is said about 160 students broke into a 
girls’ dormitory after midnight and took 
articles of women’s clothing with which 
they staged the parade in the city. 


Prohibition Funds Refused. The Penn- 
sylvania house of representatives de- 
feated a $250,000 appropriation for en- 
forcement of the Pinchot dry law. The 
state W. C. T. U. immediately offered 
to finance the enforcement act. Miss 
Ella Broomwell, secretary of the 
union, declared that the required money 
could be raised among the churches and 
kindred bodies in the state. Gov. Pinchot 
announced that the offer would be ac- 
cepted. 








Dismissed for Cruelty. Roy McClel- 
len, chemistry instructor at the high- 
school in -Davenport, Iowa, was fined 
$50 and dismissed from his position for 
throwing a dog out of a three-story 
window. The dog was killed. 


Has 22 Pups in Litter. A hound own- 
ed by W. B. Johnson, director of the 
Virginia Fox Hunters association, gave 
birth to 26 puppies in one litter. This 
is believed to be a record for dog 
production. 





Chinese Laborers Arrested. Police 
of the bomb squad and immigration offi- 
cials arrested 101 Chinese in Long Is- 
land City, N.:Y., on charges of being 
illegally in the United States. The raid 
followed complaint of the American 
Legion that coolie labor was being used 
in factories to the exclusion of war 
veterans. Officials said the laborers 
are part of 5000 Chinese smuggled 
yearly into this country. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Trouble With Russia Settled. The 
continued correspondence’ between 
Foreign Minister Lord Curzon and 
Leonid Krassin, soviet representative, 
succeeded in driving away the cloud 
that for a while threatened war be- 
tween the two countries. Russia yield- 
ed on many points, withdrawing some 
offensive notes and compensating for 
seized trawlers. She refused to with- 
draw her minister to Afghanistan, who 
had been accused of anti-British propa- 
ganda, but agreed to transfer him “in 
the ordinary course of diplomatic move- 
ments.” Great Britain agreed that her 
dominions, colonies and protectorates 
should not assist in any hostile designs 
against the soviet government. 





Maurice Hewlett, Writer, Dies. Mau- 
rice Hewlett, novelist and poet, well 
known in America as in England, died 
of pneumonia at his home in Salisbury. 
Among his best known books are “For- 
est Lovers,” “Richard Yea and Nay” 
and “The Queen’s Chair.” He was born 
in 1841, and his literary work showed 
him in deep sympathy with the renais- 
sance period. 





Museum Gets Carnarvon Treasures. 
The private collection of antiquities of 
the late Lord Carnarvon, including his 
share from the tomb of Tutenkhamen, 
were presented by his widow to the 
British museum. In his will Lord Car- 
narvon stipulated that should his widow 
wish to sell the collection it should first 
be offered to the museum for about 
$100,000—far below its worth. It has 
not yet been settled what part of the 
treasures from the Egyptian tombs dis- 
covered by the late excavator will be 
retained by the Egyptian government. 





Cheap, Small Airplane Sought. Man- 
ufacturers are bringing out the air 
“flivver” and the government is en- 
couraging its development and use by 
offering attractive prizes. Models of 
four horse power with a speed of 50 
miles an hour are being perfected, to be 
sold at a price not to exceed $500, or 
about ‘the price of a good motorcycle. 
The new planes are said to be able to 
leave the ground with a few yards run 
and to be able to land with a speed of 
less than 25 miles an hour. 


GERMANY 

Reign of Terror in Ruhr. After the 
shooting of three French soldiers in 
Dortmund all civilians were forbidden 
to be on the streets after nine o’clock 
in the evening. For refusing to heed 
the warning to clear the streets after 
that hour soldiers fired into a crowd 
killing seven and wounding two others. 
At Mayence the sentence of death was 
imposed on a German engineer who 
confessed-to sabotage. At Witten 26 
police were sent to prison for one year 
for returning to the district after being 
expelled. At Recklinghausen two more 
civilians were shot for violating the 


curfew hour. The French claimed that 
German nationalists had organized a 
reign of terror in the occupied region 
in revenge for the shooting of a German 
officer for sabotage. The German gov- 
ernment issued a protest to European 
powers against the “Franco-Belgian 
terrorism in the Ruhr,” and for pro- 
nouncing death sentences while asking 
for cessation of passive resistance. The 
French now control absolutely the rail- 
roads in and through the Ruhr, and due 
to the refusal of the Germans to confer 
with the French on any matters they 
have suffered from resulting confusion 
in food shipments. The French de- 
clared the Germans would have to come 
to terms to allow the necessary sup- 
plies—some 600 carloads daily—to 
reached the inhabitants. France has 
steadily maintained her policy of oc- 
cupation while constantly demanding 
an end to passive resistance, and a re- 
cent vote of confidence to the premier 
showed the government is supported in 
ifs attitude. 


Money With Hidden Picture. A new 
10,000-mark note has appeared in Ger- 
many at which the French have taken 
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offense. The note contains the head of 
a man, evidently dressed in the garb 
of the middle ages, but under his left 
jaw is plainly visible another face when 
the note is turned around. This: figure 
is generally supposed to represent 
“vampire France,” sucking the jugular 
vein of Germany. The French consider 
it typical of the propaganda used in the 
Ruhr. The note, at the present rate, 
is worth about eight cents. 





American Tourists Driven Off. Hotel 
men in Berlin, after a meeting, protest- 
ed to the government against the ob- 
structions placed in the way of Amer- 
ican tourists. Declaring that 80 per 
cent of all American travelers are going 
to France they demanded a change 
in the special and burdensome taxes 
placed on them in Germany. A member 
of the surgeons’ association declared 
that German consuls in America were 
refusing visas to Americans desiring to 
visit German health resorts. 


IRELAND 


All Parties Keep Peace. With the 
cessation of fighting in Ireland words 
of the leaders show a desire on all 
hands for lasting peace. De Valera, 
leader of the republicans, said his party 
expected little of the coming elections 
since there was “no chance for fair 
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play.” He added that republican can- 
didates would probably be put up, but 
if elected would refuse to take oath of 
allegiance “to a foreign king.” Presi- 
dent Cosgrave in an address declared 
Ireland was willing to forget the trou- 
bles of the last 12 months, but that no 
risks would -be taken and that any 
future threat of. war would be met, 


FRANCE 


War-Time Tragedy Revealed. Witli 
the erection by the government of a 
monument to 350 victims of a railroad 
accident during the war the general 
public learned for the first time of a ter- 
rible catastrophe that happened near 
the Italian border in 1917 and was kept 
secret by the military censorship. A 
train bearing 500 soldiers who had 
fought with the Italians on the Piave 
ran wild while coming down the moun- 
tains, and after the crash only 150 men 
were taken out alive, and most of those 
seriously hurt. The engineer foresaw 
the danger and refused to start with the 
heavy train until ordered to do so by 
the military authorities. Application 
of the air brakes only resulted in set- 
ting the cars on fire. 





Sarah Bernhardt’s Jewels Sold. When 
the stage jewels—gaudy things in tin- 
sel—of the “Divine Sarah” were sold 
at auction in Paris admirers of the 
late stage genius swarmed around and 
bid them in for 10 times what they were 
worth. Many Americans were in the 
bidding, but very few of the souvenirs 
of the late actress were secured for 
America. Two cheap bracelets which 
had been worn by Sarah in “Theodora” 
brought the highest price of the sale 
—2900 francs. 


Army Play Causes Riot. A riot re- 
sulted from a play portraying army 
life in a theater at Toulouse. When a 
scene was reached showing soldiers 
roughly treating one of their own ofli- 
cers a number of spectators demanded 
that the play be stopped for showing 
disrespect to the army. Others shout- 
ed “Down with the army,” and a free 
fight started. Police arrested many of 
the combatants. 


ITALY 


Vesuvius Stages Brilliant Show. After 
three months of quiet the volcano Ve- 
suvius broke out into the most violent 
eruption observed for several years. 
Cinders and ashes were thrown several 
hundred feet into the air while streams 
of molten lava ran down. At the same 
time there were many violent earth- 
quake shocks which alarmed all the 
surrounding country. At night a smoke 
cap hanging over the crater is lighted 
up by the eruption, making a magnifi- 
cent spectacle visible for hundreds of 
miles. Many American travelers has- 
tened to view the wonderful scene. The 
Vesuvian observatory ascribed the out- 
break to the heavy rainfall in February. 








Mussolini Drops Railroad Men. As 2 
measure of economy Premier Mussolini 
dropped 2464 railroad employees who 
were considered either too old or in- 
Disorders were expected but 


efficient. 
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none’ resulted. One of the men dis- 
missed was a socialist deputy and:or- 
ganizer of the railroad men’s syndicate. 
Many other socialist railroaders were 
also dropped while fascisti militia 
stood mobilized ready to maintain or- 
der. Another order of premier forbade 
fascisti to participate in banquets as 
“detrimental to dignity.” 


SWITZERLAND 


Turks Haggle Over Terms. The peace 
conference at Lausanne entered its 
ninth week with success still out of 
sight and doubtful. Venizelos, repre- 
senting Greece, called for a show-down, 
declaring Greece wanted to demobilize 
her army. The allied diplomats ad- 
vised Greece to wait patiently. The 
main trouble was found in the Turkish 
debt, 80 per cent of which is owing to 
France. Turkey objected to the propos- 
ed moratorium as implying bankruptcy 
and national disgrace. She insisted on 
paying in French paper francs, but the 
lied representatives declared they 
could not abdicate the legal rights of 
the bondholders of their respective 
countries. The Turkish delegates “got 
into communication with their govern- 
ment at Angora in search of a solution. 


BULGARIA 


Former Premier Killed. The peasant 
premier, Stambuliski, met his death at 
the hands of the revolutionists while 
his own friends were trying to save 
him. Captured after three days hiding 
he was taken from his guards by peas- 
ants, but the latter met a party of sol- 
diers and in the sharp fighting the de- 
posed premier was killed. He was the 
fifth of the envoys at the Genoa con- 
ference last year to meet a violent death. 
\ll Europe has kept a nervous watch on 
the Bulgarian situation, while conflict- 
ing reports have come from all parts of 
the country. Premier Zankhoff an- 
nounced that all was peaceful, but it 
was also reported that an army of peas- 
ints was forming throughout the coun- 
try to avenge their. late premier and 
leader. It was -further reported that 
British intervention at Belgrade pre- 
vented the “Little Entente” from send- 
ing a warlike ultimatum to Bulgaria. 
Former king Ferdinand, deposed for 
setting the country into the war, was 
said to be seeking to return to the 
throne from Germany. Stambuliski 
was accused of having plotted to secure 
the crown for himself. 


RUSSIA 


Many Killed for Mutiny. When a 
cavalry brigade at Kazan in east Russia 
mutinied and killed several of their 
commanders troops were sent from 
Moscow to put down the rebellion. Al- 
though the population of the town sid- 
ed with the mutineers the latter were 
speedily suppressed and 30 of their 
number executed. 





PALESTINE 
British Soldiers Burn Village. Dur- 
ing the visit of Sir Herbert Samuel, 
high commissioner, to a Jewish colony 
at Mettulah five British police acting as 
his escort were killed. A detachment 
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of British cavalry immediately went to 
the district on a punitive expedition. 
They burned one village and proclaim- 
ed that others would meet the same 
fate unless the guilty persons were de- 
livered to them. 





Egyptian Buildings Found. Excava- 
tors from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania found at the village of Beisan, 50 
miles northeast of Jerusalem, ruins of 
Egyptian buildings with monumental 
inscriptions of Seti I and Rameses II. 
These were Egyptian kings of about 
1350 B. C., and the inscriptions bearing 
references to cities on both sides of the 
Jordan indicate some five centuries of 
occupation by the Egyptians. 


PERSIA 


Offer Oil Wells to U.S. The Persian 
government was authorized by the na- 
tional assembly to negotiate with an 
American company for some of the rich- 
est oil concessions of the country. The 
object of the assémbly was to secure a 
$10;000,000 loan, and the vote was 50 
to 18. 


CHINA 


President Flees and Resigns. Just 
after stating defiantly that he would not 
resign President Li Yuan-hung fled 
from Peking in a motor car and in a 
special train to Tientsin. But his train 
at the latter city was surrounded by 
soldiers of the governor of the Chihli 
province who demanded the govern- 
ment seals which had also disappeared. 
President Li admitted that his wife, 
who was in a French hospital in Pe- 
king, had the seals. She delivered them 
at once when informed that her hus- 
band had reached Tientsin safely. Li 
telegraphed his resignation, but later 
declared he had done so because forced 
to, and that he intended to: remain the 
chief executive. He relied on the aid 
of Gen. Chang Tso-lin, governor of 
Manchuria, and he appointed the latter 
as “commissioner for the suppression of 
rebellion.” China’s Christian general, 
Feng Yu-siang, was said to be the active 
military power in the plot to drive out 
the president. The government was left 
in the hands of the cabinet. 


MEXICO 
Bandits Shot Without Trial. The 
Mexican war department ordered 12 
Indians who participated in the recent 
holdup of the Jalapa-Pueblo train to be 








Ali in a day’s work in a Japanese rice field. 
The farmers are transplanting the young 
shoots. it’s hard to grow this crop without 
getting the feet wet, though if the workers’ 
hats were a little bigger they might be used 
as boats. 


shot without trial. This procedure was 
borrowed from the tactics of the late 
president Porfirio Diaz who stopped 
train-wrecking in Mexico by issuing 
orders that all such bandits be shot 
without trial. 


PERU 


Drop U. S. Schoolteachers. A decree 
signed by President Leguia canceled the 
contracts of all U. S. teachers in Peru, 
many of whom had been employed sev- 
eral years in the reorganization of the 
public schools. It was stated that they 
had been attracted to the country when 
the government sought large loans in 
the United States, but failing to get the 
desired loans, feeling was shown 
against the teachers. Many of them, 
both men and women, had been isolated 
for some time among Indians in the 
mountain districts, where they suffered 
many privations. 


CANADA 


Houses Blown Through Air. A hur- 
ricane sweeping central Saskatchewan 
wrecked many houses in small towns, 
blew down telephone wires for miles, 
carried away a number of farm build- 
ings and seriously injured several per- 
sons. One shack containing man and 
wife was blown for a mile and a half 
across the prairie; the man was badly 
hurt but his wife finished the air ride 
without injury. 


New Pacific Record Set. The steam- 
ship Empress of Canada arriving re- 
cently at Victoria, B. C., found she had 
made a world’s record for crossing the 
Pacific ocean. The trip was made in 
eight days, 10 hours 53 minutes, about 
six hours less than the former record 
made by the Empress of Russia in 1914. 





Woman Legislator Modest. The first 
and the only woman to be elected to the 
Canadian parliament is Agnes MacPhail, 
an unknown country schoolteacher a 
few years ago. Her first year as a 
legislator was spent quietly “learning 
the ropes.” Then she announced that 
more women should and_ probably 
would be in parliament; that they ap- 
preciate more intimately the needs of 
reforms, and that their-more sympa- 
thetic "views and more direct methods 
should be expressed in the laws of the 
land. She declared she was not especial- 
ly concerned in things affecting women 
and children. 


Famous Cow a Banquet Guest. Her 
name is Agassiz Segis May Echo, and 
she is the champion butter-producing 
cow in the world. At Agassiz, British 
Columbia, she was guest of honor at 
the banquet of the dairymen’s associa- 
tion. She was led with a silken rope 
into the brilliant banquet hall by a 
pretty dairy maid amidst the applause 
of the guests. Then she stood quietly 
chewing her cud while the maid with 
a silver pail gave an exhibition of skill- 
ful and graceful milking. This cow, a 
Holstein, established the record of 390,- 
886 pounds of milk in 365 days, yielding 
1681 pounds of butter. The butter record 
is said to be the best ever made. 
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The Love Story of a Reckless Dispatch- 
Bearer Of Stirring Revolutionary Days. 
By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
Copyright, F. A. Munsey Co. 


I disliked their looks. Still less did I care 
for their familiar and affected manner. But 
most of all—as a good patriot should in 
those dark, Revolutionary days—I detested 
their flaming-red uniforms. So I stood for 
a moment in the doorway of the great sun- 
lit drawing-room, forgetful that my life 
was in deadly peril, and scowled blackly 
at them. 

There were seven of the fellows, all clad 
in the uniforms of officers of his—more or 
less—Christian Majesty, King George III’s 
24th Dragoon Regiment. They were sprawl- 
ing at ease in that dainty colonial drawing- 
room as though it were their barracks mess. 


One reclined with his muddy riding- 
boots on the soft, pink satin of the sofa. 
Another was using the filmy lace window- 
curtain to scour a spot of rust from his 
metal scabbard. The smoke of their long 
pipes was fast dispelling the fragrance of 
the rose-bow] on the table. 

To me, this house, and especially this 
room, was something almost holy. For 
here, in this rambling red-brick mansion 
on the hill, dwelt Iris Vane. I loved her. 
Every moment I could snatch from military 
duty I spent at her side. Sometimes I 
dared hope she cared for me—just a very 
little. Often I realized that a wonder-girl 
like Iris could never be expected to stoop 
to my poor level. So, loverlike, I was by 
turns gloriously happy and horribly miser- 
able. (The man who has been in love will 
understand; the man who hasn’t—does not 
exist.) 

I am Ray Gloster. At that time I was 
25 years old, and a captain on the personal 
staff of His Excellency George Washington, 
commander-in-chief of the plucky, ill-fed 
patriot armies. 


The British held New York. We were at 
White Plains. Washington was planning 
the great secret move whereby he later 
marched clean around the unsuspecting 
British army, and so south to Yorktown, 
where he crushed Cornwallis and won our 
freedom. The chief was even then prepar- 
ing the maneuver, and had that morning 
sent me to General Wayne with dispatches 
outlining the venture. 

Had I gone straight to Wayne, there 
would have been no peril whatever in the 
mission, for every inch of the road between 
our camp and Wayne’s headquarters on the 
Hudson was in our own territory. But, 
being a fool—or, if you prefer, a lover—I 
had chosen the slightly longer, roundabout 
route that would carry me past Iris Vane’s 
home. Her father’s house stood in what 
was known as “neutral” ground. And, so 
I later learned, two British regiments had 
that very morning occupied a portion of 
this ground. 

Thus it was that I, leaving my horse at 
the gate and strolling up to the house, 
found myself unexpectedly confronted by 
seven officers of one of these regiments. 
And I had come forward too far to retreat. 


I wished with all my heart that my chum 
and traveling companion, big Marinus Ri- 
ker, had not halted at the blacksmith-shop 
a half-mile back to get one of his horse’s 
shoes tightened. For Marinus had the wit 
I lacked and the strength of three ordinary 
men. Now the situation, such as it was, 
must be faced by me alone. 

I cared little enough, just then, for the 
fact that I should doubtless be seized as a 
prisoner of war, and perchance be thrown 
into one of the horrible New York war- 
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prisons where the “devil provost-marshal,” 
Cunningham, so treated the patriot captives 
that they perished like summer flies. 


I could have endured this as punishment 
for my breach of discipline. But were I 
captured the dispatches I carried would re- 
veal my general’s greatest plan to the Brit- 
ish, and: would crush, in its very earliest 
stages, a ruse which spelled victory and 
freedom for our worn-out country. I was 
about to wheel and make a dash for my 
waiting horse, when, over my shoulder, I 
saw three more officers lounging up the 
path from the gate. 

All retreat being thus cut off, and my last 
chance gone, I grew of a sudden perfectly 
calm and unafraid. It is the way with some 
men. They need utter despair to bring out 
the best that is in them. 

One of the officers—he who sprawled on 
the sofa—glanced up, and caught sight of 
me in the doorway. He looked at me at 
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He whipped out his sword and rushed at 
me. I had scarce time to draw my own 
weapon before he was upon me. 


first questioningly; then he nodded slightly. 
And I understood. I was wearing the new 
green uniform of the Vermont Rifles, of 
which I had until recently been an officer. 
The uniform, except in minor detail, was 
practically the same as that of the Hessian 
Cavalry. Seeing me theré, within the pres- 
ent British lines, the man naturally mistook 
me for a Hessian. 

I breathed more easily. With my relief 
my former anger against these lounging 
brutes rose again. 

Kayphausen’s riders must be coming up 
to reinforce us,” grunted the man on the 
sofa. “Come in, captain.” 


“Thanks,” I said dryly, “but my boots 
are muddy with riding. I do not care to 
soil a drawing-room carpet with them. 
°Tis a British accomplishment I have not 
yet mastered.” 

A bull-necked fellow who sat with his 
back to me, his feet on a table, carelessly 
scraped his spurred heel across the polished 
mahagony surface as he turned to gaze 
at me. 

“Scrape me raw,” he drawled, in the odd 
diction and nasal voice affected by British 
“bloods” of the day, “but ye need not be 
so squeamish, man. ’Tis only the house of 
some cursed rebel. *Twere merry sport to 
burn the shack when we’ve had our half- 
hour’s rest here. Smoke ’em out, say 1!” 

“Even as they ‘smoked’ you out at Tren- 
ton and Cowpens and Monmouth?” I sug- 
gested blandly. 

The man scowled at me. Then, without 
replying, he kicked off his boots and fell 
to shaking them upside down to dislodge 
some pebble or nail. This done to his 
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satisfaction, he tossed the dirty boots on 
a white chints chair near by. 

I stepped forward, gingerly picked them 
up, and dropped them out of the window. 
The fellow sprang up with an oath. 

“What d’ye mean by that?” he roared. 

“Merely that such unclean things have 
no place in a gentlewoman’s drawing-room,” 
I made quiet answer. “Do not force me to 
throw their scarce cleaner owner after 
them.” 

“Zounds!” bellowed the officer. 
slit throats for less provocation.” 

“Before you changed the butcher’s smock 
for the uniform coat, doubtless,” I observed. 

By this time every man in the room was 
on his feet, gathering close about us to 
watch the altercation. An elderly major 
put a detaining hand on my angry oppo- 
nent’s arm and checked the latter’s motion 
toward his sword-hilt. 

“Ha’ done, Iselin!” he muttered. “Do not 
draw on him. Remember Sir Henry’s edict 
against brawling. And you must ever make 
allowance for Hessian manners.” 

“By all means,” I suggested. “Be patient 
with us, brethren. In time we will be able 
to copy British officers so perfectly that a 
man with shut eyes will not be able to tell 
a troop of Hessians from a drove of swine.” 


I nodded carelessly at the group, turned 
on my heel and strolled toward the door- 
way. With coolness and luck I might yet 
be able to regain my horse, I half wished 
that Riker, my cleverer chum, might have 
been present to witness how I bore myself 
in the presence of mine enemies. 

There were wrathful, wondering mur- 
murs from the group of officers as I turned 
my back on them. But so severe were Sir 
Henry Clinton’s punishments just then for 
internecine quarrels that each hesitated to 
take up the affair. 

I gained the drawing-room threshold in 
safety. Then—there was a swish of silken 
skirts and the click of the little high heels 
on the hardwood floor of the hallway. 


Instinctively I stepped: back, barely in 
time to avoid collision with a girl who en- 
tered the drawing-room from the hall. Evi- 
dently ignorant that a party of British 
officers had chosen her father’s drawing- 
room for a resting-place during their morn- 
ing ride, Iris Vane entered the room. Then 
she halted aghast. 

A lovely figure she made, standing there 
against the darker background of the hall- 
way, in her clinging white silken dress, 
with the mass of scarlet roses at her belt, 
and the morning sunlight playing hide- 
and-seek in the meshes of her bronze hair. 
Her big, dark eyes swept the redcoat group 
in utter amaze, resting last of all on my 
own troubled face. 

“Why; Ray!” she exclaimed, instinctively 
moving a step toward me. 

Before she could speak further—before I 
could interfere—the bull-necked officer, Ise- 
lin, stepped between us. Carless of the fact 
that he was in his stockinged feet, he made 
her a sweeping bow. 

“Venus visits the camp of Mars!” he de- 
clared. “Oh, lay me bleeding, but if all 
rebels were so fair, his majesty’s officers 
would surrender unconditionally. A pair of 
lips like yours were never made to be 
wasted on some Yankee boor. Let me show 
you how much pleasanter is a loyal British 
kiss.” 

Moving forward, with a leer that was 
probably intended to be irresistible, he at- 
tempted to pass his arm about her waist, 
and bent his face toward hers. With a little 
cry of repulsion Iris shrank back. At the 
same instant I had caught the unprepared 
Iselin by the collar and was shaking him 
to and fro with jerks that threatened to 
snap his spine. 

Then, ere he could defend himself or 
twist out of my grasp, I flung him against 
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the wall. He rebounded, lost his balance, 
and fell with a bump to the floor. But 
scarce was he down before he was up again, 
purple and blasphemous. He whipped out 
his sword and rushed at me. I had scarce 
time to draw my own weapon before he 
was upon me. 

Once more the elderly officer intervened, 
crying “The edict, man! Sir Henry’s edict 
against—” But Iselin shook him furiously 
aside, snarling like a rabid dog. 


“Hands off, Beaujolais!” he yelled. “Fifty 
edicts wouldn’t stop me after what this 
Hessian boor has done! Before a Yankee 
wench, too.” 

Despite the somewhat feeble protests of 
Beaujolais the others were on edge with 
excited endorsement of Iselin’s action. 
There was never overt uch kind feeling be- 
tween the British and their Hessian allies. 
The sight of a supposed Hessian mishand- 
ling one of their fellow officers roused them 
all to noisy indignation. 

“Back, Beaujolais!” 

“To blazes with the edict!” 

“None of us will split on him!” 

“Let Iselin punish the German beast!” 

“Nothing short of blood will wipe it out!” 

“Stab me vitals, Beaujoluis, but will you 
stand back and give ’em room?” 

With these cries in his ears, poor old 
Beaujolais stepped reluctantly aside. Iselin 
scaree waited for the other’s body to pass 
from between us before he rushed at me 
again with drawn blade. 

Iris had clutched my arm in frantic ter- 
ror as I had hurled Iselin from me against 
the wall. Now, gently Iiput her behind me, 
and with a drawn sword met my antago- 
nist’s blade fair and square. It irked and 
shamed me to cross swords in the presence 
of a woman. But I was of no mind to be 
spitted, unprotesting, like a trussed fowl. 
Since my instinctive act in chastising Iselin 
had brought a. duel upon me I must needs 
acquit myself as best I could. 

Luckily I was one of the few officers in 
our patriot army who had more than a 
rudimentary knowledge of sword-play. As 
a boy I had studied it in France. In the 
long, fearful winter of Valley Forge, and at 
every other spare time, I had practiced 
fencing with whatsoever good swordsman I 
could lure into crossing foils with me. 

As our blades met now, I knew, with the 
fencer’s true instinct, that mine was the 
greater skill of the two. Yet mine enemy was 
a strong man, and rage doubled his strength. 
Nor was he any novice with the rapier. He 


attacked me with a fire and fury that were © 


all but irresistible. 

I could not retreat before his onslaught. 
Already I was uncomfortably near the wall, 
and Iris was behind me. So I made swift to 
stand my ground and to defend myself as 
best I might until Iselin’s first gush of rage 
should slacken. 

Our swords described arcs of living light 
as they whirled in the sunshine. They 
ground together and whined out the eternal 
hate-song of the ages. Moving faster than 
the eye could follow, the blades exchanged 
lunge, parry, thrust, and ripost. 

Once, despite my skill, Iselin’s sword- 
point slipped past my agile guard and touch- 
ed my shoulder. It was the merest scratch, 
but it warned me, and I summoned all my 
prowess to my aid. There was a fierce joy 
in thus battling for life in the presence of 
the woman I loved and of the men I hated. 

How I wished Marinus Riker might be 
there to see it! But Riker, I knew, would 
have had far too much wit to become in- 
velved in such a mess. His quick brain 
was forever extricating him from situations 
wherein my own slower senses would have 
become hopelessly sloughed. 

Bit by bit I changed from defensive to 
aggressive, as I felt my foe’s first mad 
strength slacken under the strain of his 
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own terrific exertions. Little by little I 
was gaining the asc ndency, by dint of bet- 
ter skill and of wiry endurance. No longer 
could he force his way past the wall of steel 
that formed my guard. : 

A feint, and my point had all but reached 
his breast. He saw his danger and leaped 
back. Before he could regain his lost ground 
I was at him, driving him ever backward by 
an endless succession of swift lunges. Now 
his left heel struck against the farther 
wall, and he could retreat no farther. With 
the panic-born courage of a cornered beast, 
he made a fierce lunge at me. 

Nimbly I stepped back. As his sword 
whizzed forward to the full length of his 
extended arm, I slipped my own blade down 
it with a sudden twisting motion, exerting 
all the force of my arm and wrist. His 
sword flew from his hand and clattered to 
the floor. Before he could recover it my 
point was at his throat. 

“Taste of the mercy you and your breth- 
ren showed to Nathan Hale!” I panted. 
“And the mercy your fiend provost marshal, 
Cunningham, shows the American prisoners 
in New York!” 

It was scarce the language—had I stopped 
to think—that a Hessian would have been 
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BABY’S SKIES 


Would you know the baby’s skies? 
Baby’s skies are mother’s eyes. 
Mother’s eyes and smile together 
Make the baby’s pleasant weather. 





Mother, keep your eyes from tears, 
Keep your heart from foolish fears. 
Keep your lips from dull complaining 
Lest the baby think ’tis —" 


—M. C. Bartlett, in Sa eguard. 











likely to use. But in the excitement of the 
moment none seemed to notice its oddity. 

Iselin, his florid face pallid and mottled, 
the sudden fear of death leaping into his 
bulging eyes, sputtered the usual duel for- 
mula of the day: 

“I—I beg my life, sir!’ 

“He begs his life! He begs his life!” 
chorused the others in noisy appeal. 


With a contemptuous laugh I lowered my 
point from his throat, slid my blade back 
into the scabbard, and stood for a moment 
sneering at them. 

“A British officer’s howls for mercy are 
not so very different from those of a hog in 
the shambles,” I observed, turning my back 
on them. 

I crossed to where Iris stood, white and 
trembling, crouching against the wall. 

“I am sorry,” said I in a low voice, “to 
have made you witness such a scene. Be- 
lieve me, I—” 

A ery of horror from her cut short 
my apology. It was echoed by shouts of dis- 
mayed protest from the officers. I wheel- 
ed about to learn the cause, for the girl’s 
great eyes had of a sudden left my face, 
and had become fixed in terror on some- 
thing behind me. 

I wheeled, I say. That unconscious ac- 
tion saved my life. For Iselin, his fear 
merged into murderous rage at his own hu- 
miliation, had snatched up his fallen sword 
and, before any could check him, or even 
guess at his purpose, had rushed at me. 

My quick turn deflected the aim of his 
blade. The sword, instead of piercing my 
heart, merely plowed a furrow through the 
side of my coat. From the opening, thus 
torn, tumbled my packet of dispatches for 
General Wayne. I stooped and caught up 
the precious documents, even as a sick chill 
of reaction at my narrow escape and at the 
Englishman’s treachery well-nigh unmann- 
ed me. 

Meantime the others had seized Iselin, 
none too gently; had wrenched away his 
sword, and were bombarding him with vol- 
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leys of angry reproaches at his cowardly 
deed. He stood, dazed and sullen, scarce 
realizing what was going on about him. 
Already a dull flush of shame was darken- 
ing his face at thought of the unpardon- 
able thing he had done. 

Beaujolais detached himself from the 
wrathful, vociferating group and came to- 
ward me. 

“I am cursed sorry, sir,” said he, “and in 
the name of our regiment I offer you every 
apology. Iselin will be kicked out of the 
army and out of decent society for that 
foul trick. We are not assassins, but—” 


“Butchers?” I supplemented. “Please say 
no more. I am lucky to escape from such 
company with no worse mishap than a 
torn coat. Present my adieus to your gal- 
lant friends.” . 

Motioning Iris to accompany me, I turned 
to leave the room. But a new figure blocked 
the doorway—a tall, slender fellow in a 
British major’s uniform. 

“Hallo!” ejaculated the newcomer, tak- 
ing in the whole scene with one lazy 
glance. “What’s all this?” 

“Iselin crossed swords with this Hessian 
captain,” began Beaujolais in dire embar- 
rassment, “and—” 

“Hessian captain?” echoed the newcom- 
er. “Yankee rifleman, you mean.” 

“What?” cried several of the men. 

The speaker pointed contemptuously at . 
me, at the same time barring the exit. 
“That man,” said he, “is in the uniform of 
the rebels’ Vermont Rifles Regiment. ‘Hes- 
sian,’ forsooth! I’ve borne flag-of-truce 
messages to the rebel camp at White Plains 
too often not to know all their tatter- 
demalion uniforms.” 

“But, Griswold,” protested Beaujolais, 
“he—” 

“Look at the initia’s on his sword-hilt,” 
resumed Griswold, advancing close to me; 
“2 V. R’—Second Vermont Rifles. What 
more d’ye lack? And”—his voice rising 
exultantly as he caught sight of the packet 
I still held unconsciously in my hand— 
“look at that! Directed to ‘General An- 
thony Wayne at— ” 

I snatched away the packet as he reached 
for it. 

“A rebel dispatch-bearer!” they shouted. 
“A prize!” 

Thrusting the dispatches into my torn 
coat, I clutched at my sword. But I was 
too late. Griswold caught at my scabbard. 
I struck him in the mouth. He fell, tearing 
scabbard and sword loose from my belt. 

Disarmed, surrounded by a group of men 
whose blades were ready, at a word, to 
pierce my body, I stood helpless, beaten. 
And Washington’s plans as good as in the 
enemy’s hands! A fine end to my life, my 
army career, my hopes of winning Iris’s 
love! 

For sheer mortification I could have hurl- 
ed by body upon the hedge of swordpoints 
and ended all then and there. But from the 
corner of my eye I could see Iris’s agonized 
face. She should not witness such a scene 
as I had madly contemplated. Facing her 
and speaking quickly, I said: “Iris, my chum 
Marinus Riker, of whom I have so often 
told you, will soon be here. He is a civilian, 
and these brutes cannot legally molest him. 
Tell him what has happened and bid him 
carry the news with all speed to General 
Washington. His excellency will—” 

I got no further, for three of the officers 
had thrown themselves upon me from be- 
hind and had pinioned me fast. I made no 
useless struggle, but stood calmly, despair- 
ingly. My race was run. 

Iris slipped across to where I stood. “It is 
my fault,” she whispered. “If you had not 
come to see me—” 

“If I had not come to see you,” I an- 
swered in the same low tone, as the men 
worked to tie my hands behind me with a 
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Under this head we give the latest and most authentic 
information about different countries. Readers will do 
well to preserve this material carefully, for future ref- 
erence.—Editors. 


INDIA 
Official designation or name, India. 
(Formerly Hindustan was frequently 
used instead of India, but this name 


‘ means land of Hindus which is in north 


central part of India.) Location, cen- 
tral part of southern Asia. Form of 
government: Three-fifths of the coun- 
try is under direct control of the British 
government, the English king being 
the emperor of India; other two-fifths 
consist of feudatory states under native 
rulers. Supreme British authority in 
India is the viceroy, or governor-gen- 
eral, appointed by the crown. There 
is an Indian legislature consisting of 
governor-general and two chambers. 
Various departments of government are 
under governor-general’s executive 
council of varying number—country 
being divided into 15 administrations. 
Present ruler and title, Earl of Reading, 
viceroy. The large number of native 
independent states have rulers of dif- 
ferent powers and titles. Religion: 
Creeds and forms of religious worship 
are many, but Brahmanism is faith of 
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great majority. Other religions having 
millions of followers are Mohammed- 
anism, Buddhism, nature worship, Sikh 
religion, Jainism and Christianity. Area, 
including native states, 1,766,650 square 
miles (almost as large as European Rus- 
sia). Population (1921), 319,075,132. 
Capital (of British India), Delhi; popu- 
lation (1921), 303,148. National lan- 
guage: English is spoken by more than 
300,000, but there are 33 languages more 
prevalent than English. Most popular 
language is Hindi; then, in order, are 
Bengali, Telugi, Marathi, Tamil, Punjabi, 
Rajasthani etc. Value of exports 
(1920-21), $1,191,000,000; imports, $1,- 
608,000,000. Principal exports: Jute, 
cotton, tea, wheat, leather, wool, flax- 
seed. Principal imports: Cotton goods, 
machinery, iron and steel manufactures, 
woolen goods, locomotives, automobiles. 
About two-thirds of foreign trade is 
with Great Britain; United States comes 
second with about 10 per cent. General 
climate, largely tropical, but cool in 
northern mountain regions. Chief 
physical characteristics: India is sepa- 
rated from interior of Asia by Himal- 
ayas, loftiest mountains in the world. 
It is naturally divided into three vast 
regions—Deccan tableland in south, 
great plain in central part and mountain 
highlands in north. Country is chiefly 
agricultural. Diplomatic representa- 
tive in this countfy, none. 





spare belt; “If I had not come to see you, 
heart’s dearest, I should have missed all 
that* was most glorious in life. If ever I 
come back again—” 

“I—I shall be waiting,” she sobbed, “even 
if it be a lifetime.” 

And her words—words I had so long and 
so vainly yearned to hear—suddenly made 
everything worth while. Torture, ruin, 
disgrace—everything. She loved me: What 
else mattered? 

“What is this?” growled a rough voice in 
the doorway. “Since when have my bailiffs 
been recruited from dragoon officers?” 


The gruff bulldog tone of the voice and 
the brutal aggression of it arrested every 
one’s notice. Slouching through the door- 
way came a hulking giant of a fellow, un- 
shaven, dirty of face and hands, clad in a 
civilian suit, but wearing a captain’s cha- 
peau and military spurred boots. At his belt 
a horse-pistol was stuck. He lurched over 
to me and grinned malevolently down into 
my face. 

“More gallows: meat for me, eh?” he 
grunted. “A rifle captain. H-m! And dis- 
patches, too!” he added, rudely grasping 
the packet from Beaujolais, who had just 
taken it from me. 

“Who are you?” demanded the indignant 
Beaujolais. 

The stranger laughed, and his laugh was 
not good to hear. “Who am I?” he repeated. 
“Pray on your knees that you may never 
have need to find out professionally who 
I be. You’re new to this part of the coun- 
try, I take it, and not of New York, or ye’d 
know me fast enow!” : 

“We are newly transferred from Vir- 
ginia,” answered Beaujolais, still ruffled, 
but a trifle disturbed by the stranger’s self- 
assured arrogance. “If you are by any 
chance a general officer—” 

“General officer? Not I. 
more’n one of ’em.” 

“A hangman?” exclaimed Iselin in dis- 
gust. 

They all recoiled just a little. The stran- 
ger beamed about him as one who hears 


But I’ve hanged 


welcome applause, wiped his moist brow 
with a dirty neckerchief, and took a great 
pinch of snuff from a snuff-box. 

“Hangman?” said Beaujolais. No! See, 
he’s wearing officer’s hat and boots. But 
what—” ‘ 

“Here!” broke in the stranger, with a 
voice like a sick bear. “I cannot stay all 
day ‘listening to your silly babble. Who 
is this Yankee prisoner? What are his 
dispatches, and how came ye by him? Speak 
up, someone. I’ve no time to dawdle!” 


“Who are you,” demanded Iselin, “to 
speak to his majesty’s commissioned offi- 
cers as though they were schoolboys? If 
you are speaking without authority, my 
riding whip may—” 

“Heard ye ever this name?” demanded the 
sipanser, thrusting a hand in his pocket 
and drawing out a sheaf of blank warrants. 
He held one out for the officer’s perusal. 


It was a death warrant, left blank above 
and signed with the scrawl: “Capt .Thos. 
Cunningham, Prov. Marshal of New York.” 

“My visiting card,” he chuckled. “I al- 
ways carry a few, in case of a sudden need. 
°Tis well to be prepared, when rebels cluster 
so thick. And,” ke added with a wink, “all 
must be done decently and in order.” 


The officers drew back from him at sight 
of that signature, as though he were a rep- 
tile. Even among the British, Cunningham’s 
horrible atrocities had inspired horror. 
They recognized his diabolical ability to 
handle prisoners. But they loathed and 
dreaded the man himself. 

“Cunningham!” babbled Iselin, with a 
shudder. 

“The same,” assented the stranger. “And 
tickled at my reception by you. I was 
riding north today with a dozen of my fine 
lads, to hang a parcel of rebels that were 
caught with guns in their houses. I stopped 
here for my fellows to get a bite to eat in 
the kitchen. But I didn’t expect to find 
such good hunting right in this house. A 
rebel captain, eh? A strong, strapping fel- 
low. too! He’ll outlast a score of weaker 
pris’ners,” 
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Even the callous officers sickened at his 
tone and at the glare of torture-love that 
shone in his little eyes. He turned on them. 


“Before you go,” he growled, “tighten 
up those knots in his bonds for me. And 
put another belt around his feet.” 


“We are no provost marshal hangmen,” 
cried Beaujolais. “Do your own dirty work. 
We have done enough in catching him for 
you.” 

“Get out, then, you white-fingered swabs,” 
roared Cunningham,-“and to blazes with 
you all. I only hope some of you’ll chance 
to fall into my hands some day. Leave the 
rebel dog with me. I'll torture him a bit 
before F call my lads in, just to see what 
good news of his ragged army I can get 
for Sir Henry. Like to stay and see how 
a provost marshal works?” ~~ 


They made no reply, but trooped from 
the room as from an unclean presence. 
Beaujolais went last, and as he passed out, 
he cast on me a look of genuine pity. 


I heard them mount and clatter off down 
the road. There was a moment’s silence. 
Then Iris Vane started forward as though 
she would have thrown herself at Cun- 
ningham’s feet. But I checked her. 

“Sweetheart!” I cried. 


And at the odd ring in my voice she 
paused bewildered. 

“Sweetheart, mine,” I went on, “permit 
me to present to you my oldest and dearest 
friend, Marinus Riker. He is wearing a 
pair of boots I flung out of the window, 
and a hat one of the officers left on the hall 
table, and he has with him a sheaf of 
warrants an escaped prisoner gaye us last 
week as souvenirs. 


“Also he has managed to make himself 
look as dirty as a stage-play jailer. But— 
he has saved me from death. And he has 
saved our cause from disaster. Will you 
not take his hand, Iris? ’Tis the very 
dirty hand of the cleverest man I know.” 

“One must needs be clever, Mistress 
Vane,” drawled the pseudo-Cunningham, 
“if one is to travel with an inspired blun- 
derer like Ray Gloster here. ’Tis lucky I 
chanced to pause outside the window. 
Else—” 

“Marinus,” I broke in, “I introduced you 
to Mistress "Vane. Now let me introduce 
her to you. This lady,” I went on in mock 
solemnity, “has just done me the honor 
to become my promised wife. But—it took 
eight British officers and a provost marshal 
to coax her into doing it!” 





THE OPEN WINDOW 


Mr. Bumptious (to fellow-passenger sit- 
ting by open window)—Excuse me, sir, but 
that open window is very annoying. 

Fellow-passenger (pleasantly )—I’m sorry, 
but I’m afraid you'll have to put up with it. 

“I wish you would close it, sir.” 

“I should like to accommodate you, sir, 
but I can’t.” 

“Do. you refuse to close that window?” 

“I certainly do.” 

“If you don’t close it I will.” 

“You won't.” 

“If I come over there I will.” 

“I'll give you odds you won’t.” 

“I ask you once more, sir, will you close 
that window?” 

“No, sir, I will not.” 

“Then I will.” 

“I would like to see you do it.” 

Bumptious (placing his hands on that 
objectionable window)—Ill show you 
whether I will or not, sir. (Tugs at window.) 

“Why don’t you close it?” 

Bumptious—(getting red in the face)— 
It—appears—to be stuck. 

“Of course it is. I tried to close it before 
you came in.” 

(Mr. Bumptious subsides into his seat 
without a murmur.) 
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Knowledge of Knot-Tying Comes in Handy 


knots every day of his life, it is 
a singular fact that most people 
so through life without ever learning 
the proper ways to make knots. A 
poorly tied knot has often been the 
cause of death or other accident and it 
has come to the point where everyone 
should know at least the general prin- 
ciples of the subject of knot-making. 
In some schools the pupils are being 
taught the names of the various knots 
ind how to tie them. Our schools are 
iiming to be practical today, and there 
is no question that a knowledge of 
knot-making will be more useful to a 
person than for instance a knowledge 
of who Heliogabalus was, or the local 
pronunciation of “Himalayas.” Most 
people tie what the sailors call “gran- 
ny knots,” or cross 
knots, “which hold 
very poorly; the sail- 
ors are experts in = 
making all kinds of k<o 
knots and splices and 
they have no respect 
for those who arenot. 
With a piece of rope 


A LTHOUGH everyone has to tie 


it is a simple matter 
to practice on the va- a) 
rious knots, by the 


aid of our illustra- 

tion. No.1 is a bight 

or loop; this is not a knot, but you have 
to know its name and how to make it. 
No. 2 is a simple single or overhand 
knot. No. 3 is a figure-8 knot. No. 4 
is a boat knot, very useful for making a 
hitch of any sort. No. 5 is a square knot. 

No. 6 is the common “granny” knot 
which nearly everyone ties and which 
is a very poor knot because if much 
strain is put on it it will take the form 
shown in No. 7, which is only a clove 
hitch about a strand of rope and will 
not hold. It is dangerous to trust such 
a knot and many an accident has been 
caused by it. In tying a square or 
hard knot you must use great care that 
it does not turn out to be a granny. In 
the square knot, as shown in No. 5, 
the two ends come out at the same side 
of the loop, while in the granny they 
come out at opposite sides, thus making 
the cross which is dangerous. 

No. 8 is the sheet bend or weaver’s 
knot. This is a simple and safe knot 
for joining two ends of rope or cord. 
To make it easier to untie a toggle or 
piece of stick can be inserted as in No. 
9. However the next knot, No. 10, 
known as the Carrick bend, is a su- 
perior knot, because it can be drawn 
very tight and will hold as much as 
the rope will stand and yet can easily 
be untied. No. 11 is a stevedore knot 
and is a very useful one to know; it is 
similar to No. 3 except that the short 
end makes an extra turn around the 
long one, thus making the knot much 
more secure, 

No. 12 is the familiar noose or slip 
knot; in case of hanging an undesir- 
able citizen the short end of the knot 
should be made more secure by looping 
it a couple of times around the long 
end so as to make two half-hitches. No. 


13 shows a Flemish loop, which is the 
proper thing when you want a perma- 
nent-loop on the end of a rope—but it 
is very hard to untie. 

The bowline knot, shown in various 
stages in 14, 15 and 16, is one of the 
most useful knots and it is a shame 
that it is so little used. It makes a loop 
that will not draw up or give, and yet it 
is easily untied. The first step is to 
make a loop or bight and bend the 
short end back as in 14; then run the 
end through the bight, around the long 
end and back the way it came. By tying 
it so the loop is around the long end 
you have a good lasso, and then it is 
called the running bowline. Nos. 17 to 
21 show a series of hitches about a 
stick of timber. The half hitch, No. 17, 
will not stand much, unless the short 











Methods of Tying Various Useful Knots 


end is held tight. No. 18 is the timber 
hitch; it is a very useful knot to use in 
hoisting a piece of timber for instance. 
It will not slip, since it keeps drawing 
tighter. The combination hitch shown 
in No. 19 is a good thing when end- 
slipping must be prevented. The clove 
hitch is shown in No. 20 and it is a 
convenient hitch for timbers, etc. No. 
21 is an elaboration of the clove hitch 
making one more turn around the tim- 
ber for more safety; it is called the 
rolling hitch. 

No. 22 shows the Blackwall hitch, a 
simple yet safe method of attaching to 
a hook or the like. Nos. 23 and 24 are 
permanent methods of attaching a rope 
to a ring. Nos. 25 to 28 illustrate the 
method of knotting or braiding the end 
of a rope so it will not ravel. It looks 
hard but is simple to make by follow- 
ing directions. First, as in No. 25, you 
make a bight on strand b, then pass 
strand c round the end of it, pass strand 
a round the end of strand c and through 
the bight on b; when drawn tight this 
appears as in No. 26. The knot can 
then be finished in either of two ways 
—first as the crown knot when it will 
appear as in No. 28, or second as the 
MatthewgWalker knot. 

To make the crown knot we proceed 
as shown in No, 27. That is, bend strand 
a back over the center of the knot, fold 
b over it and c over b, and pull c under 
a. Drawing it tight gives us No. 28. To 
finish as the Matthew-Walker knot we 
start with the wall knot as shown ia 
No. 25. Pass each of the loose strands 
through the bights just ahead of them; 
for example pull c through the bight on 
b alongside of a, pull a through the 
bight on c alongside of b, and pull b 
through the bight on a alongside c. 
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Draw all tight and you have the best 
knot yet; it makes a small, round, firm 
knot, and the ends come out all to- 
gether instead of as in No. 28. 

No. 29 shows the sheepshank, for tak- 
ing up slack in a rope; it is perfectly 
firm as long as the rope is kept tight 
but can be easily undone. The remain- 
ing figures show the “bowline-on-the- 
bight” knot—a famous one. It is a good 
knot for farmers to know, for it is use- 
ful in tying an animal, since either end 
of the rope can be pulled tight without 
drawing up the loop. It is also the 
thing for making any sort of hitch that 
you don’t want to tighten into a bad 
knot. The first step, as shown in No. 
30, is similar to No. 14 except that the 
rope is doubled. The loop of rope e-f 
passes through the bight e-d (note from 
which side) and bends back under the 
strands marked g-h. Now reach up 

through the loop e-f, 


grasp e-h and pull 
=<788 5 aoe —S and you will have the 
them through e-d 


knot as in 32, In the 
scientific sense a 
“knot” is “an endless 
physical line which 
cannot be deformed 
into a circle”; that is, 
since the line crosses 
itself one or more 
times it is impossible 
form it into a circle, 
A number of huge treatises have been 
written on this subject—among them 
a German one bearing the fearsome 
title of “Erweiterung der Gauss’schen 
Theorie der Verschlingungen.” A Ger- 
man mathematician named Klien has 
gone to the trouble to prove that no 
mathematical knot can exist in space 
of four dimensions. Einstein might 
have something to say on that sub- 
ject. 





OUR DECLINING BIRTH RATE 


We shall scarcely be able much longer 
to reproach France for her low birth rate, 
seeing how markedly our own is declining. 
According to the census bureau, in the 29 
states and the federal district, comprising 
the registration area of the country and 
including the great majority of our popu- 
lation, the birth rate fell from 25 to the 
thousand in the first nine months of 1921 
to only 22.8 to the thousand in the same 
part of 1922. Now that was a very serious 
decline, and if continued for a few years 
it would bring us down to the unfortunate 
level of France. It means that the increase 
in population in 1922 was 322,932 less than 
it would have been had the rate of the pre- 
ceding year been maintained. 

As no special cause, such as war or 
epidemic pestilence, can be assigned to that 
decrease, we must assume it to have been 
the effect of general and, we .must fear, 
continuing processes. Sociologists and 
physiologists can scarcely render a greater 
service than to determine what those causa 
tive processes are. They are scarcely 
economic and agrarian, as so largely in 
France; and the notion that they are involv- 
ed in the higher education of women is 
indignantly repudiated. The two possible 
causes which just now rise most to con- 
sideration are the very general employment 
of girls, beginning at a tender age, in busi- 
ness and industries, and the alarmingly 
increasing prevalence of divorce:-—North 
American Review. 
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ey BOOKS. 


In this department the Pathfinder aims to sift the 
wheat from the chaff in the book world and thus serve its 
readers by pointing the way to good reading. If local 
lihraries and book dealers cannot supply you with a certain 
book, write direct to ‘‘Book Department, John Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Gertrude Atherton, novelist, weeps 
for our manners; she bemoans the lack 
of polish of Americans. Here is what 
she says: “There should be a school 
for manners in the United States and 
every man and woman (particularly 
man) who has not enjoyed the higher 
advantages should be compelled to en- 
ter it for a post-graduate course. As a 
nation, we are the most ill-mannered in 
the world. In summer men go about in 
their -shirtsleeves and suspenders, as- 
suming, apparently, that hot weather is 
excuse enough for anything. (They must 
be shuddering peopletolive with!) They 
also eat with both elbows on the table 
and make horrible noises.” 


Mrs. Atherton much prefers the man- 
ners of people across “the pond.” “It 
is a curious fact,” she comments, “that 
while the lower classes in England are 
quite frankly vulgar and the middle 
classes merely smug, and similar classes 
on the continent either picturesque or 
inoffensive, the great masses of the 
American people alone are common. 
Whether this is a result of democracy, 
or the terrific pressure and struggle for 
existence, I cannot say, but the fact re- 
mains. Commonness is the national 
vice. It is worse and more deteriorat- 
ing than alcohol and tobacco, and only 
a degree less so than drugs. Why has it 
escaped the reformers?” 

The worst ‘offenders, in her opinion, 
are men—“the men you meet not only 
on trains, but in stations, on the street, 
in crowded districts, in hotel lobbies, 
who push and almost trample, who 
never raise their hats if they nearly 
knock you down, who shove you aside 
at a ticket office, who thrust you ruth- 
lessly aside if there is only one vacant 
seat on a train, who, in the house, come 
into your presence with their hats on, 
who merely nod on the street, who 
cough in your face, who chew gum in 
public—oh, well, what’s the use? The 
list is endless. But life at home is para- 
dise compared to traveling in the Unit- 
ed States of America.” 

We were quite in the dark as to what 
prompted Mrs. Atherton to vent this 
splenetic tirade against American cour- 
tesy until we read through several more 
columns of like wild statements and 
discovered that, presumably under 
pressure from the publishers, she was 
helping to advertise Mrs. Emily Post’s 
book on etiquette. We would respect- 
fully suggest that Mrs. Atherton her- 
self study the elementary principles of 
politeness and courtesy—but in a more 
practical way. Such knowledge can- 
not be acquired through a perusal of 
Mrs. Post’s book on etiquette or any 
other attempt of a supercilious class 
to dictate to a few misguided individu- 
als who choose to “ape” the rich. The 
wealthy have time for such foolishness 
but those who were not born with gold 
spoons in their mouths and have to 
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work for a living can’t be bothered with 
non-essentials. 

Mrs. Atherton writes well enough 
about flappers and lounge-lizards but 
it would do her good to get out in the 
world and know real people—the “com- 
mon people,” as she calls them. De- 
spite a knowledge of social red tape she 
is little acquainted with real life. How 
could she be? Born of wealthy parents 
she was educated by tutors and _ in pri- 
vate schools, and she “married money.” 
Whenever she gets disgusted with the 
American common herd (which seems 
to be often) she promptly goes abroad, 
“first class” passage of course—no de- 
mocracy for her! There, on the other 
side, she hobnobs with persons who 
have a genuine English polish. In fact, 
Mrs, Atherton has spent much of her 
time abroad. But she likes to profit by 
American sales of her books. 

Apparently, Mrs. Atherton knows lit- 
tle about the “etiquette” of the masses. 
It might do her good to leave her narrow 
little world long enough to note how 
the majority of human beings really 
behave. All her observations seem to 
have been the result of unfortunate en- 
counters in railroad stations, hotels and 
trains, and fleeting glimpses through 
Pullman car windows. Mrs. Atherton 
can’t quite make out why men work 
in shirtsleeves and suspenders. Our 
advice to you, Mrs. Atherton, is to stay 
home and mingle with the common peo- 
ple—the people whom, as Lincoln-said, 
God must love because he made so 
many of them. 





Eben Eugene Rexford was born at 
Johnsburg, N. Y., in 1848. Educated at 
Lawrence university, Appleton, Wis., he 
received the degree of Litt. D. from that 
institution in 1908. At the early age of 
14 he began contributing to newspapers. 
His stories and poems appeared in 
many newspapers and magazines. He 
made a specialty of flowers and their 
culture and was considered an authori- 
ty in this special field of work. He was 
an honorary member of many horticul- 
tural societies and was active in social 
improvement endeavor. He wrote many 
songs, the most famous of these being 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold.” He 
was the author of “Brother and Lover” 
(a poem dealing with the Civil war), 
1886 ; “Home Floriculture,” 1888; “Grand- 
mother’s Garden,” 1890; “Flowers— 
How to Grow Them,” 1898; “Four Sea- 
sons in a Garden,” 1907; “The Home 
Garden,” 1908; “Indoor Gardening,” 
1910; “Amateur Gardencraft,” 1912; 
“Pansies and Rosemary” (poems), 1911. 
He lived at Shiocton, Wis., until his 
death in 1916. 


Books We Have Read 

Men Like Gods, H. G. Wells (Macmil- 
lan Co., N. Y..—Mr. Barnstaple, wearied 
with business and family affairs, starts 
on a vacation auto trip. He follows 
another car along an English country 
road. Suddenly his machine skids; he 
experiences something like the snap 
of a bowstring in his head, and, though 
he continues on his way, all the familiar 
landmarks have disappeared. The road 
in front of Mr. Barnstaple is entirely 
new—and different. The car which he 
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has been following is now out of sight. 
What has happened? Why, Mr. Barn- 
staple has skidded into “Utopia,” that 
mythical state of perfection. Here he 
meets a new and strange race of “men 
like gods” and has many strange ad- 
ventures. The idea is not new but the 
ingenious Mr. Wells has given the old 
theme a new twist that “modernizes” 
it, so to speak. The imaginary land is 
exquisitely described by the author. The 
story is vivid, exciting and remark- 
able. It has a special appeal for those 
who like the weird and mysterious. 

Two Shall be Born, Marie Conway 
Oemler (Century Co., N. Y.)— 


“Two shall be born, the whole wide 
world apart, 

And speak in different tongues, and 
have no thought 

Each of the other’s being; and’ have 
no heed; 

And these, o’er unknown seas to un- 
known lands 

Shall cross, escaping wreck, defying 
death; 

And, all unconsciously, shape every act 
to this one end: 

That one day out of darkness they shall 
meet 

And read life’s meaning in each other’s 
eyes.” 


Susan M. Spaulding’s well known 
lines are, in effect, the gist of this story. 
An Irish policeman saves a Polish 
countess from numerous dangers. 
“Highly sweetenedadventure” describes 
this book. Mrs. Oemler is the author of 
the Pathfinder’s present serial story. 

Times Have Changed, Elmer Davis 
(Robt. M. McBride & Co., N. Y.)—The 
skyline of New York has a demoralizing 
effect on a high-school principal who 
renews old acquaintances only to find 
that “times have changed.” His es- 
capade leads him into a series of ad- 
ventures. Commonplace and ordinary. 
It is a shame to waste good paper pub- 
lishing such mediocre books. 

The Thirteen Travelers, Hugh Wal- 
pole (George H. Doran Co., N. Y.)—A 
series of short stories, each involving a 
tenant of Horton’s, “the best service 
flat in the West End” (London). Though 
the characters are admirably portrayed 
there is nothing of unusual interest in 
this volume. Not suited for those who 
like action. 





The most dangerous thing about the 
present flood of indecencies in print is that 
many are being led to consider eroticism 
as respeciable. Not a few critics seem to 
believe that to be indecent is to be modern 
and intellectual. This is simply shallow 
thinking, of course. The departure from 
prudery which has permfitted frank and 
earnest discussion of subjects formerly bar- 
red from conversation has been distinctly 
a good thing. The study in serious novels 
of those profound emotions which exert 
so powerful an influence upon the lives of 
men and women is not objectionable, but 
beneficial. But these facts do not excuse 
an output of prurient writings such as were 
formerly barred from the mails, which deal 
with sensations rather than emotions, which 
are more medieval than modern, and in 
which though there may be brilliancy of 
expression it is impossible to find a single 
thought worthy of being expressed.—- 
Woman’s Weekly. 
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Scientists Convert Air into Liquid 


as a simple gas, essential to life 

and combustion, and was classi- 
fied as an elementary chemical sub- 
stance. In the 18th century chemists 
discovered that it contains two differ- 
ent gases, oxygen and nitrogen, only 
one of which is capable of supporting 
combustion. Subsequently experiments 
showed the air to be a mechanical mix- 
ture, not a chemical compound, of these 
two gases with varying proportions of 
watery vapor, carbon dioxid, argon and 
fine particles of vegetable and animal 
matter called dust. 

Then processes were developed for 
liquefying gases. As oxygen and nitro- 
ven may be liquefied separately, it was 
reasonable to expect that they could 
be liquefied when mixed as air. For 
some time, however, the liquefaction of 
air was a baffling problem because ex- 
perimenters were unable to reduce its 
temperature sufficiently. But finally 
air in the liquid state was obtained. - 

Writing in Science and Invention 
Prof. T. O’C. Sloane says: When a 
liquid evaporates its temperature is 
lowering. If a finger is moistened with 
water and then exposed to the air it 
feels a chill which may be intensified 
by blowing against it. Prof. Dewar 
prepared quantities of liquid nitrous 
oxid and of liquid ethylene. By pass- 
ing the latter through pipes surrounded 
by evaporating nitrous oxid it was chill- 
ed to a very low temperature—130 deg. 
below zero F, The evaporation of the 
cold ethylene gave a temperature of 
229 degrees below zero. 


Air at a pressure of 50 atmospheres 
passed through a tube surrounded by 
ethylene was liquefied in quantity. But 
in drawing it off from this high-pres- 
sure system nine-tenths of it was lost. 
rhe modern methods of liquefying air 
use only air itself. It is compressed 
ind allowed to expand, its expansion 
cooling another portion of air previous- 
ly compressed. This in expanding cools 
more air to a still greater degree and 
the cumulative action goes on until 
liquid air runs off in large quantities. 

In the early days the production of 
enough liquid air to be seen as it lay 
in # minute quantity in a glass vessel 
was a triumph of science; now the gas 
is liquefied by the ton and it can be 
poured from buckets like water and 
shipped in barrels and milk cans. 

When air is compressed and then 
expanded a reduction of temperature 
occurs. If air were a perfect gas the 
change of temperature due to expan- 
sion would exactly equal that produc- 
ed by the same degree of compression. 
But this is not the case; the expanded 
air is slightly cooler than it ought to be. 
This: phase plays an important part in 
liquefaction apparatus. 

Into apparatus devised by George 
Claude air is pumped through a pipe 
cooled by escaping air which has been 
cooled by expansion. As the compress- 
ed air expands it is made to drive an air 
engine or a battery of such engines. In 
this way some of the power which 


Pes a long time air was regarded 


otherwise would be lost is regained and 
at the same time the cooling effect of 
the expansion is localized and intensi- 
fied. The entering compressed air is 
cooled more and ‘more as the opera- 
tion continues until presently liquid 
air begins to accumulate in the recep- 
tacle. 

Claude was interested in the produc- 
tion of liquid air chiefly as a source of 
oxygen in large quantities for commer- 
cial purposes. He never dreamed that 
the inert and supposedly useless nitro- 
gen—the “ashes of the air” was even- 
tually to be the valuable product. 
In the fixation of nitrogen, involving 
the production of fertilizer chemicals 
and other compounds, pure nitrogen is 
an essential and it is most economically 
produced by liquefaction of the air. 
Oxygen being more easily liquefied than 
nitrogen, the separation of the two gases 
is comparatively easy. 

After scientists learned how to con- 
vert air into a liquid the problem of an 








Knights of the Tiger’s Eye. This new order 
has the avowed purpose of upholding the United 
States constitution and fighting the Ku Klux 
Klan. Their costumes give the impression 
that their principle is to “fight the devil 
with fire.” 





effective. means for keeping it in that 
condition arose, the assumption being 
that it would evaporate rapidly from 
any ordinary vessel. Dewar construct- 
ed ingenious containers consisting of 
two centric glass bulbs or flasks with 
a vacuous space between them. This 
prevented the heating of the inner ves- 
sel by the atmosphere and convection. 
To increase the insulating effect the 
outer surface of the inner vessel was 
sometimes silverplated or a small quan- 
tity of mercury was introduced into 
the vacuous space, producing a mirror 
of mercury on the inner vessel. 

While Dewar was thus engaged C. E. 
Tripler, a New York inventor, worked 
out processes for producing liquid air 
in large quantities and without worry- 
ing about special containers carried it 
about in ordinary buckets and shipped 
it to distant points in tin cans wrapped 
in felt. Somé evaporation took place, 
it was found, but this was not. a very 
serious matter, particularly in the case 
of large containers. 


This is because the liquid assumes 
what is called the “spheroidal state.” 
Water dropped on a moderately hot 
plate of iron or other material will boil. 
When dropped on a red-hot plate, how- 
ever, it gathers into a little spheroid or 
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flattened ball and evaporates with ex- 
treme slowness. In the latter case a 
sort of cushion of steam forms between 
the water and the hot surface, prevent- 
ing contact, so that the fluid is only 
slowly heated. In case the heat is insuf- 
ficient to form this cushion the liquid 
comes into contact with the hot sur- 
face and boils violently. 


All other objects exposed to the at- 
mosphere are-hot compared to liquid 
air and if it is brought for an instant 
into contact with such a “hot” surface 
it assumes the spheroidal state and rests 
quietly on a layer of gas produced from 
itself. The surrounding air acts like a 
furnace and keeps the receptacle hot— 
that is with reference to the tempera- 
ture of the liquid air within the vessel. 


Liquid air can be poured over the 
hand withdut injury and the hand may 
be dipped into it without harmeif not 
left in too long. A frightful freezing 
effect would result from more than the 
shortest immersion because the moment 
the hand became cold the spheroidal 
protection would be lost, the liquid air 
would touch it and it would be frozen 
through and through instantly. 


Iron or other metal cooled to the tem- 
perature of liquid air is more danger- 
ous than liquid air because there can 
be no spheroidal state for the metal 
to protect anyone touching it and hence 
it would at once produce a so-called 
burn. 


Cotton or other organic’ substances 
are saturated with liquid air and a pow- 
erful explosive produced. This can be 
detonated readily and used for blasting. 
The explosive must be used as soon as 
made because the air evaporates rapidly 
and then it becomes inert. This is an 
important element of safety for in case 
a cartridge fails to explode there is no 
danger after an hour or so of its going 
off unexpectedly. 


At present the all important use of 
liquid air is for the production of nitro- 
gen and oxygen. The latter is becom- 
ing more and more important for cut- 
ting iron and steel, for welding ete. in 
the acetylene blowpipe. It is impossi- 
ble to foresee how far the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen may be carried, 
requiring enormous quantities of this 
gas. 





MARRIAGE AND SALARY 


Figures on how much salary a young man 
should have before marrying are not worth 
much, but the salary must be small if the 
young husband and wife are to save any- 
thing. When Mr. and Mrs. Pitcher married 
he was earning $100 a month and out of 
that sum they laid aside $10 evcry month. 
Inashort time he was earning $150 a month, 
and on this amount they were just barely 
able to live. Finally Mr. Pitcher was worth 
so much to the firm that they raised him to 
$200 a month and in a short time the cou- 
ple were spending all this money. A month 
after Mr. Pitcher received his next raise 
he and his wife found that it was neces- 
sary to use the money they had saved while 
he was working for $100 a month. With 
good management any young couple can 
live on a small salary and save money, 
but it is almost impossible to get along on 
a large salary without borrowing money. 
—Milwaukee Journal. 
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Riagsaemagzele organizations are advocat- 
ing reduction in the size of the 
American flag. Just because it looks 
pretty big over in Europe is no reason 
to alter it. 

q 


HEARST is always harping on the 
“yellow peril.” The only one we 
know of is that of his own yellow 
journals, 

Gg 


MA service is getting very bad 
lately. Our invitation to go on 
that Leviathan joy-ride never reach- 
ed us. 

q 


THE RIGHT USE OF TIME 


OST of us are ever on the alert 

_ for short cuts in doing our work. 
We use machinery and adopt efficiency 
methods to “save time.” But while we 
simplify and shorten our methods of 
working we do not always save time. 
Time is one of the things that must be 
used—and used right—if we would 
really save and conserve it. People 
sometimes remark flippantly that they 
have “all the time there is.” True—all 
there is in the lifetime of each; but how 
pitifully short that time is at best! To 
the youth a lifetime is an age—almost 
unlimited time. But to the thoughtful 
man or woman of middle age and later 
life who has observed how the days 
and years speed by like a fleeting 
shadow man’s years appear indeed as 
“a tale that is told.” 

To fritter away one’s own time is 
reprehensible extravagance but to 
waste the time of others is almost crimi- 
nal. He who fails to make full use of 
his every minute neglects one of his 
most valuable resources. One ought to 
regard his time as a miser regards his 
gold. It ought to be to him too precious 
to be used in any way that will not 
pay ‘handsome dividends in desirable 
results accomplished. 

Time is properly used when given to 
useful, constructive work or helpful 
services of any kind, when employed to 
help make the world a better, happier 
and healthier place to live in or when 
devoted to self-improvement and health 
conservation which will make one more 
useful to himself and others. Time 
given to occupations that accomplish 
no such results is wasted. Time used 
in any way that harms ourselves or 
cthers is worse than wasted. 

We might all profit greatly from em- 
ploying more of our time for real think- 
ing. Time so used is never lost—in- 
deed, the time which great men have 
given to thought has been the greatest 
heritage of succeeding generations. To 
maintain health and vigor we all need 
a certain amount of recreation, exer- 
cize and play. But time given to these 
ought to be used to the best possible 
advantage. Swinging dumb-bells, the 
performance of setting-up exercizes 
and the like afford exercize but they ac- 
complish nothing more, For that rea- 





son they are sometimes wasteful of 
time. Many a sedentary worker could 
obtain ideal exercize and recreation 
working in his garden, painting his 
house or performing other tasks about 
his home, thus turning his time and his 
muscular energy to a doubly useful 
purpose. The man who puts in a day 
at hard physical labor will find whole- 
some, beneficial relaxation and rest in 
reading a good book, in listening to 
noble music, in studying good pictures 
or in conversing with a friend who is 
an intelligent thinker. Idleness is not 
rest. 

An appalling amount of time in the 
aggregate is wasted on stuff that by mis- 
guided courtesy goes by the name of 
literature. Think of the time—years, 
altogether—that is given to aimless, use- 
less talk or, worse yet, backyard gossip. 
Card-playing has a legitimate place but 
often it takes up time that might other- 
wise be employed to far greater ad- 
vantage and profit. The person who 
reads, plays cards, attends the movies, 
loafs, gossips or does anything else 
merely to “kill time” is to be pitied for 
his failure to appreciate one of the most 
precious of all our possessions. 


It is an excellent plan to think ahead 
and plan the use of spare time, even to 
the extent of arranging a daily schedule, 
provided one follows his schedule as 
closely as possible. Intelligent man- 
agement is necessary to make every 
minute count. Often we dawdle and 
fool away spare time because it comes 
in short allotments and we can’t think 
at the moment of anything worth while 
to do. The idea of starting a task that 
must be left unfinished is naturally 
discouraging. 

One can always employ such odds 
and ends of time profitably by reading. 
Even 15 minutes daily given to thought- 
ful reading of the right kind will enable 
one to master many subjects within a 
few years. It is a good idea to jot down 
in a memorandum book the moment 
they occur to you all odd jobs needing 
attention, little necessary tasks that may 
be sandwiched in here and there. Then 
when there is time you can do what- 
ever will best fit in, whatever is most 
necessary or whatever appeals to you 
most. 

“Dost thou love life,” said Franklin; 
“then do not squander time, for that is 
the stuff life is made of.” 

q 

ERMANY is down now—but it will 

probably not be many years before 
she will be up again. Gibbon, in his 
history, tells of the Roman emperor 
Probus, who in the year 275 A. D. push- 
ed the Roman conquest into the rich 
valleys of Germany. Gibbon said some- 
thing significant which has been said 
many times since the World war, name- 
ly that the conquerors of the Germans 
“were fully convinced that nothing 
could reconcile the minds of the Ger- 
mans to peace unless they experienced 
in their own country the calamities of 





war.” That was over 16 centuries ago, 
and the history that has been enacted 
since the World war is almost a repeti- 
tion of what took place then. The con- 
querors levied tribute on the inhabit- 
ants and took measures to prohibit them 
from bearing arms and renewing the 
pursuit of war. But even with these 
handicaps the Germans, within less 
than a century, recovered their strength 
and in league with other tribes they 
destroyed the proud Roman empire 
which had forced on them such a severe 
peace. No-one can read the future, but 
we can say candidly, after noting what 
they have done in the past, we would 
not like the job of holding the Ger- 
mans down. 


gq 
ULGARIAN people Have elected 212 
farmers to their congress, out of a 
total of 245. What will the Bulgar law- 

yers do for a living? 

g 
ye ago the Pathfinder predicted 
that it would come to be the com- 
mon thing for the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres to exchange products, 
since it is always summer in one hemi- 
sphere when it is winter in the other. 
Now New Zealand has begun shipping 
lemons to Canada and Canada is ship- 
ping apples back. Here is an idea that 
will no doubt be developed on a very 

large scale as time goes on, 


gq 
OTED surgeon says that we would 
‘live longer if we walked on all 
fours as our ancestors did. That may 
have been all right in the old days but 
it would be kind of dangerous in 
modern traffic, 


gq 
ANGEROUS counterfeit $1000 bills 
are in circulation. Be on your 
guard and don’t let anyone pass one of 
these bogus bills on you in making 
change. 


gq 
T should be recorded as a matter of 
history that some of the bibulous old- 
timers who used to sing “We won’t go 
home till morning” didn’t because they 
couldn’t. a2 


g 
OW would you like to go to all the 
trouble and risk of discovering the 
north pole, and then have your name 
mis-spelled in the great historic pageant 
that was recently held at Washington? 
Peary’s name was spelled “Perry,” in 
huge letters. We don’t believe we shall 
discover any poles if names are to be 

multilated that way. 


T HERE has been so much contro- 

yersy on the subject that we were 

led to take a personal inventory of the 
contents of a modern woman’s hand 
bag. For the benefit of inquisitive men 
folk the list follows: two latch keys, one 
trunk key, one suit-case key (suit-case 
worn out three years ago), three pieces 
of tinfoil, one-half stick of gum, one 


button, three hairpins, one hairnet 
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turn), one safety-pin, one box of pow- 
der, two mirrors, one box of rouge, one 
ostage stamp (stuck to bag), two old 
ictters with notations on envelope, one 
calling card (soiled), one incomplete 
pridge score, one unused railroad ticket 
dated 1919 (not collected at time), one 
dime, one nickel, and six pennies—one 
mutilated (a “lucky piece”). 
ee, | 
cADOO would have us believe that 
the talk of his running for the 
presidency is “Much Ado About Noth- 


ns. 
gq 
PATHFINDER MAY BECOME AQUATIC 
E believe we'll buy one of those 
fine steamers that Uncle Sam has 
to sell for a song, and use it to publish 
the Pathfinder from. We have long had 
such a plan in mind, and this seems to 
be the propitious time to put it in force. 


The idea is novel, but simple. In- 
stead of buildiig a new -Pathfinder 
building, at suicidal cost, we will load 

| our machinery and equipment into. 
the steamer, which will of course be 
named “The Pathfinder.” We will take 
our force of about 100 employees right 

ng with us, just as Noah took his 
family and all the animals into the ark 

two by two. In such a good-sized 
boat there will be plenty of room for 
all, including the families, sweethearts 
and friends of the workers—and also a 
few chosen argonauts from the outer 
world. 

The engines of the steamer will furn- 
ish economical power to run the presses 

| other machinery, as well as to pro- 
pel the boat and supply current for 
lighting ete. The steamer, instead of 
laying in one place, will ply from port 

port, visiting in time every accessible 

rt of the country—and perhaps a few 
chosen foreign lands. We will have a 
special arrangement with the postoffice 
department whereby we will mail the 
paper at whatever place we happen to 
be located at the time—and of course 
we will get our incoming mail the same 
way. The natives everywhere will 
wait the coming of “The Pathfinder” 
outfit with more zest than if it was a 
circus. It will be a great free show 
ind frolic for everybody, and a good 
lume will be had by all. - 

After working our eight hours we will 
call it a day and proceed to enjoy our- 
selves. A certain number of our work- 
crs will- “double in brass,” like the 
musicians who travel with one-night- 
Stand shows; so after all have had sup- 
per in the grand dining’ saloon the 
orchestra will start the jazz and we'll 
dance and jollify until it’s midnight by 
the larboard watch and all hands will 
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be ordered to pipe down for the night. 

There will be the latest movies shown 
each evening free, including “Fun from 
the Press,” for the benefit of those 
whose joints creak or who for other 
reasons don’t indulge in modern danc- 
ing. ‘Then there will be the library 
where the studious ones can revel in 
the best literature; also the music room 
where those who like good music can 
foregather; also a room where all sorts 
of innocent games and pastimes for the 
children, young and old, will be avail- 
able. 

In such a company of people there 
are always some individuals who would 
rather fish than do anything else; we 
will.let these fishermen fish over the 
rail till second cock-crow, and will 
have the fish for breakfast. Of course 
there will always also be some senti- 
mental ones who will want to sit out on 
the boat deck and watch the moon, if 
there is one, or listen to the katydids, 
or discuss the Einstein theory, or eat 
peanuts. 

Once or twice a week we will hold a 
public party, and everybody in the 
neighborhood who can show a blue 
Sunday-school ticket or who can an- 
swer a few questions to prove that he 
is a Pathfinder reader will be admitted 
to the boat and made welcome. No 
rowdies or roughhouse characters will 
be allowed to come—and any visitor 
who breaks the rules will be keelhauled 
or hung to the yardarm as the case 
may be. 

After we have exhausted one com- 
munity and added all the best people to 
our subscription list we will weigh the 
anchor, haul in the gang-plank, cast 
loose the bowline, make taut the spank- 
er, splice the main-brace, light up the 
tail-light and steam to the next appoint- 
ed port, where the program will be 
repeated. Visitors will be received 
during the day and shown all over the 
place by polite guides, just as in the 
Ford factory—only no tipping of either 
the guides or the boat will be permitted. 


The visitors will be able to follow 
the processes from the time a subscrip- 
tion letter is received at the stem of the 
boat till the printed and wrapped pa- 
pers are taken off at the stern and sent 
by truckloads to be mailed at the local 
postoffice. In the counting-room. a 
bevy of beautiful young girls, dressed 
fit to kill, some with raven hair, some 
with bleached and some with red, some 
bobbed and some unbobbed, will be 
seen opening the letters by electricity 
and taking out the damaged postage 
stamps and worn and mutilated coins 
that everybody always sends for sub- 
scriptions. 

The subscriptions will then be auto- 
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matically carried along, to be entered 
up by another group of hand-picked 
society young ladies sitting at rows of 
mahogany desks occupying the mez- 
zanine deck. The handsome linotype 
operators will be seen setting up the 
lines of type and the make-up men will 
be seen putting these type lines together 
to form the pages of the paper and giv- 
ing the inquiring visitor a chance to 
look between the lines and see if there 
are any “type lice” there. 

The process of making the copper 
clectrotype plates from which the print- 
ing is done on the big 50-horse 16-cylin- 
der 21-jewel presses will also be shown. 
The paper, coming from the mills direct 
by.water in huge rolls weighing a ton, 
will be seen as it is fed in at one end of 
the press, printed on both sides, cut, 
folded and fastened together at the rate 
of 10,000 completed copies an hour. 
Then, on the main and orlop decks, a 
fine lot of girls and boys will be wrap- 
ping the papers, placing the address 
labels on them, sorting them in mail 
bags according to the routes they are 
to take, and firing the bags out to the 
waiting trucks. Even the editors may 
be observed actually at work, in a little 
corner of the fo’castle, grinding out the 
“copy” which is to go into the next 
issue of the paper. The ingenious little 
machines for making up jokes, writing 
editorials and working over poetry that 
is sent in by the carload by contributors 
will be seen in operation. Most of the 
editorial work*is now done by ma- 
chinery, which accounts for the im- 
proved quality. 

Don’t you think this idea is a good 
one? We hereby extend you an invi- 
tation to attend one of ourparties, when 
our boat reaches your district. We hope 
that you live on some navigable water 
or at least that you are within reach of 
some port at which we will call. If 
you live on some small stream that 
isn’t navigable perhaps we can get con- 
gress to make an appropriation to deep- 
en the channel, as has been done in 
some cases before. 

g 

HAIRMAN LASKER of the ship 

board got out in disgust after two 
years of hard work trying to get the 
American merchant marine on its feet 
—to use a landlubber phrase. He did 
wonders under the circumstances—that 
is, he reduced the loss to the govern- 
ment fror® $16,000,000 a month to only 
$4,000,000 a month. If the nation could 
only find a lot more able men who 
would work for it for little or nothing, 
it might have a merchant marine; but 
on a money basis the thing will never 
be a success. So we can take it or 
leave it. 
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In this department the Pathfinder aims to sift the 
wheat from the chaff in the book world and thus serve its 
readers by pointing the way to good reading. If local 
libraries and book dealers cannot- supply you with a certain 
book, write direct to ‘‘Book Department, John Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gertrude Atherton, novelist, weeps 
for our manners; she bemoans the lack 
of polish of Americans. Here is what 
she says: “There should be a school 
for manners in the United States and 
every man and woman (particularly 
man) who has not enjoyed the higher 
advantages should be compelled to en- 
ter it for a post-graduate course. As a 
nation, we are the most ill-mannered in 
the world. In summer men go about in 
their -shirtsleeves and suspenders, as- 
suming, apparently, that hot weather is 
excuse enough for anything. (They must 
be shuddering peopletolive with!) They 
also eat with both elbows on the table 
and make horrible noises.” 


Mrs. Atherton much prefers the man- 
ners of people across “the pond.” “It 
is a curious fact,” she comments, “that 
while the lower classes in England are 
quite frankly vulgar and the middle 
classes merely smug, and similar classes 
on the continent either picturesque or 
inoffensive, the great masses of the 
American people alone are common. 
Whether this is a result of democracy, 
or the terrific pressure and struggle for 
existence, I cannot say, but the fact re- 
mains. Commonness is the national 
vice. It is worse and more deteriorat- 
ing than alcohol and tobacco, and only 
a degree less so than drugs. Why has it 
escaped the reformers?” 

The worst offenders, in her opinion, 
are men—‘“the men you meet not only 
on trains, but in stations, on the street, 
in crowded districts, in hotel lobbies, 
who push and almost trample, who 
never raise their hats if they nearly 
knock you down, who shove you aside 
at a ticket office, who thrust you ruth- 
lessly aside if there is only one vacant 
seat on a train, who, in the house, come 
into your-presence with their hats on, 
who merely nod on the street, who 
cough in your face, who chew gum in 
public—oh, well, what’s the use? The 
list is endless. But life at home is para- 
dise compared to traveling in the Unit- 
ed States of America.” 

We were quite in the dark as to what 
prompted Mrs. Atherton to vent this 
splenetic tirade against American cour- 
tesy until we read through several more 
columns of like wild statements and 
discovered that, presumably under 
pressure from the publishers, she was 
helping to advertise Mrs. Emily Post’s 
book on etiquette. We would respect- 
fully suggest that Mrs. Atherton her- 
self study the elementary principles of 
politeness and courtesy—but in a more 
practical way. Such knowledge can- 
not be acquired through a perusal of 
Mrs. Post’s book on etiquette or any 
other attempt of a supercilious class 
to dictate to a few misguided individu- 
als who choose to “ape” the rich. The 
wealthy have time for such foolishness 
but those who were not born with gold 
spoons in their mouths and have to 
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work for a living can’t be bothered with 
non-essentials. 

Mrs. Atherton’ writes well enough 
about flappers and lounge-lizards but 
it would do her good to get out in the 
world and know real people—the “com- 
mon people,” as she calls them. De- 
spite a knowledge of social red tape she 
is little acquainted with real life. How 
could she be? Born of wealthy parents 
she was educated by tutors and_in pri- 
vate schools, and she “married money.” 
Whenever she gets disgusted with the 
American common herd (which seems 
to be often) she promptly goes abroad, 
“first class” passage of course—no de- 
mocracy for her! There, on the other 
side, she hobnobs with persons who 
have a genuine English polish. In fact, 
Mrs, Atherton has spent much of her 
time abroad. But she likes to profit by 
American sales of her books. 

Apparently, Mrs. Atherton knows lit- 
tle about the “etiquette” of the masses. 
It might do her good to leave her narrow 
little world long enough to note how 
the majority of human beings really 
behave. All her observations seem to 
have been the result of unfortunate en- 
counters in railroad stations, hotels and 
trains, and fleeting glimpses through 
Pullman car windows. Mrs. Atherton 
can’t quite make out why men work 
in shirtsleeves and suspenders. Our 
advice to you, Mrs. Atherton, is to stay 
home and mingle with the common peo- 
ple—the people whom, as Lincoln-said, 
God must love because he made so 
many of them. 


Eben Eugene Rexford was born at 
Johnsburg, N. Y., in 1848. Educated at 
Lawrence university, Appleton, Wis., he 
received the degree of Litt. D. from that 
institution in 1908. At the early age of 
14 he began contributing to newspapers. 
His stories and poems appeared in 
many newspapers and magazines. He 
made a specialty of flowers and their 
culture and was considered an authori- 
ty in this special field of work. He was 
an honorary member of many horticul- 
tural societies and was active in social 
improvement endeavor. He wrote many 
songs, the most famous of these being 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold.” He 
was the author of “Brother and Lover” 
(a poem dealing with the Civil war), 
1886 ; “Home Floriculture,” 1888; “Grand- 
mother’s Garden,” 1890; “Flowers— 
How to Grow Them,” 1898; “Four Sea- 
sons in a Garden,” 1907; “The Home 
Garden,” 1908; “Indoor Gardening,” 
1910; “Amateur Gardencraft,” 1912; 
“Pansies and Rosemary” (poems), 1911. 
He lived at Shiocton, Wis., until his 
death in 1916. 


Books We Have Read 

Men Like Gods, H. G. Wells (Macmil- 
lan Co., N. Y.‘—Mr. Barnstaple, wearied 
with business and family affairs, starts 
on a vacation auto trip. He follows 
another car along an English country 
road. Suddenly his machine skids; he 
experiences something like the snap 
of a bowstring in his head, and, though 
he continues on his way, all the familiar 
landmarks have disappeared. The road 
in front of Mr. Barnstaple is entirely 
new—and different. The car which he 
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has been following is now out of sight. 
What has happened? Why, Mr. Barn- 
staple has skidded into “Utopia,” that 
mythical state of perfection. Here he 
meets a new and strange race of “men 
like gods” and has many strange ad- 
ventures. The idea is not new but the 
ingenious Mr. Wells has given the old 
theme a new twist that “modernizes” 
it, so to speak. The imaginary land is 
exquisitely described by the author. The 
story is vivid, exciting and remark- 
able. It- has a special appeal for those 
who like the weird and mysterious. 

Two Shall be Born, Marie Conway 
Oemler (Century Co., N. Y.)— 


“Two shall be born, the whole wide 
world apart, : 

And speak in different tongues, and 
have no thought 

Each of the other’s being; and- have 
no heed; 

And these, o’er unknown seas to un- 
known lands 

Shall cross, escaping wreck, defying 
death; 

And, all unconsciously, shape every act 
to this one end: 

That one day out of darkness they shall 


meet 
And read life’s meaning in each other’s 
eyes.” 
Susan M. Spaulding’s well known 


lines are, in effect, the gist of this story. 
An Irish policeman saves a Polish 
countess from numerous’ dangers. 
“Highly sweetenedadventure” describes 
this book. Mrs. Oemler is the author of 
the Pathfinder’s present serial story. 

Times Have Changed, Elmer Davis 
(Robt. M. McBride & Co., N. Y.)—The 
skyline of New York has a demoralizing 
effect on a high-school principal who 
renews old acquaintances only to find 
that “times have changed.” His es- 
capade leads him into a series of ad- 
ventures. Commonplace and ordinary. 
It is a shame to waste good paper pub- 
lishing such mediocre books. 

The Thirteen Travelers, Hugh Wal- 
pole (George H. Doran Co., N. Y.)—A 
series of short stories, each involving a 
tenant of Horton’s, “the best service 
flat in the West End” (London). Though 
the characters are admirably portrayed 
there is nothing of unusual interest in 
this volume. Not suited for those who 
like action. 





The most dangerous thing about the 
present flood of indecencies in print is that 
many are being led to consider eroticism 
as respeciable. Not a few critics seem to 
believe that to be indecent is to be modern 
and intellectual. This is. simply shallow 
thinking, of course. The departure from 
prudery which has permitted frank and 
earnest discussion of subjects formerly bar- 
red from conversation has been distinctly 
a good thing. The study in serious novels 
of those profound emotions which exert 
so powerful an influence upon the lives of 
men and women is not objectionable, but 
beneficial. But these facts do not excuse 
an output of prurient writings such as were 
formerly barred from the mails, which deal 
with sensations rather than emotions, which 
are more medieval than modern, and in 
which though there may be brilliancy of 
expression it is impossible to find a single 
thought worthy of being expressed-- 
Woman’s Weekly. 
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Scientists Convert Air into Liquid 


as a simple gas, essential to life 

and combustion, and was classi- 
fied as an elementary chemical sub- 
stance. In the 18th century chemists 
discovered that it contains two differ- 
ent gases, oxygen and nitrogen, only 
ohne of which is capable of supporting 
combustion. Subsequently experiments 
showed the air to be a mechanical mix- 
ture, not a chemical compound, of these 
two gases with varying proportions of 
watery vapor, carbon dioxid, argon and 
fine particles of vegetable and animal 
matter called dust. 

Then processes were developed for 
liquefying gases. As oxygen and nitro- 
sen may be liquefied separately, it was 
reasonable to expect that they could 
be liquefied when mixed as air. For 
some time, however, the liquefaction of 
air was a baffling problem because ex- 
perimenters were unable to reduce its 
temperature sufficiently. But finally 
air in the liquid state was obtained. - 

Writing in Science and Invention 
Prof. T. O’C. Sloane says: When a 
liquid evaporates its temperature is 
lowering. If a finger is moistened with 
water and then exposed to the air it 
feels a chill which may be intensified 
by blowing against it. Prof. Dewar 
prepared quantities of liquid nitrous 
oxid and of liquid ethylene. By pass- 
ing the latter through pipes surrounded 
by evaporating nitrous oxid it was chill- 
ed to a very low temperature—130 deg. 
below zero F, The evaporation of the 
cold ethylene gave a temperature of 
229 degrees below zero. 


Air at a pressure of 50 atmospheres 
passed through a tube surrounded by 
ethylene was liquefied in quantity. But 
in drawing it off from this high-pres- 
sure system nine-tenths of it was lost. 
lhe modern methods of liquefying air 
use only air itself. It is compressed 
ind allowed to expand, its expansion 
cooling another portion of air previous- 
ly compressed. This in expanding cools 
more air to a still greater degree and 
the cumulative action goes on until 
liquid air runs off in large quantities. 

In the early days the production of 
enough liquid air to be seen as it lay 
in # minute quantity in a glass vessel 
was a triumph of science; now the gas 
is liquefied by the ton and it can be 
poured from buckets like water and 
shipped in barrels and milk cans. 

When air is compressed and then 
expanded a reduction of temperature 
occurs. If air were a perfect gas the 
change of temperature due to expan- 
sion would exactly equal that produc- 
ed by the same degree of compression. 
But this is not the case; the expanded 
air is slightly cooler than it ought to be. 
This: phase plays an important part in 
liquefaction apparatus. 

Into apparatus devised by George 
Claude air is pumped through a pipe 
cooled by escaping air which has been 
cooled by expansion. As the compress- 
ed air expands it is made to drive an air 
engine or a battery of such engines. In 
this way some of the power which 


Fess a long time air. was regarded 


otherwise would be lost is regained and 
at the same time the cooling effect of 
the expansion is localized and intensi- 
fied. The entering compressed air is 
cooled more and more as the opera- 
tion continues until presently liquid 
air begins to accumulate in the recep- 
tacle. 

Claude was interested in the produc- 
tion of liquid air chiefly as a source of 
oxygen in large quantities for commer- 
cial purposes. He never dreamed that 
the inert and supposedly useless nitro- 
gen—the “ashes of the air” was even- 
tually to be the valuable product. 
In the fixation of nitrogen, involving 
the production of fertilizer chemicals 
and other compounds, pure nitrogen is 
an essential and it is most economically 
produced by liquefaction of the air. 
Oxygen being more easily liquefied than 
nitrogen, the separation of the two gases 
is comparatively easy. 

After scientists learned how to con- 
vert air into a liquid the problem of an 








Knights of the Tiger’s Eye. This new order 
has the avowed purpose of upholding the United 
States constitution and fighting the Ku Klux 
Klan. Their costumes give the impression 
that their principle is to “fight the devil 
with fire.” 





effective. means for keeping it in that 
condition arose, the assumption being 
that it would evaporate rapidly from 
any ordinary vessel. Dewar construct- 
ed ingenious containers consisting of 
two centric glass bulbs or flasks with 
a vacuous space between them. This 
prevented the heating of the inner ves- 
sel by the atmosphere and convection. 
To increase the insulating effect the 
outer surface of the inner vessel was 
sometimes silverplated or a small quan- 
tity of mercury was introduced into 
the vacuous space, producing a mirror 
of mercury on the inner vessel. 

While Dewar was thus engaged C. E. 
Tripler, a New York inventor, worked 
out processes for producing liquid air 
in large quantities and without worry- 
ing about special containers carried it 
about in ordinary buckets and shipped 
it to distant points in tin cans wrapped 
in felt. Somé evaporation took place, 
it was found, but this was not. a very 
serious matter, particularly in the case 
of large containers. 


This is because the liquid assumes 
what is called the “spheroidal state.” 
Water dropped on a moderately hot 
plate of iron or other material will boil. 
When dropped on a red-hot plate, how- 
ever, it gathers into a little spheroid or 


flattened ball and evaporates with ex- 
treme slowness. In the latter case a 
sort of cushion of steam forms between 
the water and the hot surface, prevent- 
ing contact, so that the fluid is only 
slowly heated. In case the heat is insuf- 
ficient to form this cushion the liquid 
comes into comtact with the hot sur- 
face and boils violently. 


All other objects exposed to the at- 
mosphere are hot compared to liquid 
air and if it is brought for an instant 
into contact with such a “hot” surface 
it assumes the spheroidal state and rests 
quietly on a layer of gas produced from 
itself. The surrounding air acts like a 
furnace and keeps the receptacle hot— 
that is with reference to the tempera- 
ture of the liquid air within the vessel. 

Liquid air can be poured over the 
hand withdut injury and the hand may 
be dipped into it without harmeif not 
left in too long. A frightful freezing 
effect would result from more than the 
shortest immersion because the moment 
the hand became cold the spheroidal 
protection would be lost, the liquid air 
would touch it and it would be frozen 
through and through instantly. 


Iron or other metal cooled to the tem- 
perature of liquid air is more danger- 
ous than liquid air because there can 
be no spheroidal state for the metal 
to protect anyone touching it and hence 
it would at once produce a so-called 
burn. 


Cotton or other organic’ substances 
are saturated with liquid air and a pow- 
erful explosive produced. This can be 
detonated readily and used for blasting. 
The explosive must be used as soon as 
made because the air evaporates rapidly 
and then it becomes inert. This is an 
important element of safety for in case 
a cartridge fails to explode there is no 
danger after an hour or so of its going 
off unexpectedly. 

At present the all important use of 
liquid air is for the production of nitro- 
gen and oxygen. The latter is becom- 
ing more and more important for cut- 
ting iron and steel, for welding ete. in 
the acetylene blowpipe. It is  impossi- 
ble to foresee how far the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen may be carried, 
requiring enormous quantities of this 
gas. 





MARRIAGE AND SALARY 


Figures on how much salary a young man 
should have before marrying are not worth 
much, but the salary must be small if the 
young husband and wife are to save any- 
thing. When Mr. and Mrs. Pitcher married 
he was earning $100 a month and out of 
that sum they laid aside $10 every month. 
Inashort time he was earning $150 a month, 
and on this amount they were just barely 
able to live. Finally Mr. Pitcher was worth 
so much to the firm that they raised him to 
$200 a month and in a short time the cou- 
ple were spending all this money. A month 
after Mr. Pitcher received his next raise 
he and his wife found that it was neces- 
sary to use the money they had saved while 
he was working for $100 a month. With 
good management any ‘young couple can 
live on a small salary and save money, 
but it is almost impossible to get along on 
a large salary without borrowing money. 
—Milwaukee Journal. 
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ERTAIN organizations are advocat- 
ing reduction in the size of the 
American flag. Just because it looks 
pretty big over in Europe is no reason 
to alter it. 
q 


EARST is always harping on the 
“vellow peril.” The only one we 
know of is that of his own yellow 
journals, 
g 


MAL service is getting very bad 
lately. Our invitation to go on 
that Leviathan joy-ride never reach- 
ed us. 

q 


THE RIGHT USE OF TIME 


OST of us are ever on the alert 

_ for short cuts in doing our work. 
We use machinery and adopt efficiency 
methods to “save time.” But while we 
simplify and shorten our methods of 
working we do not always save time. 
Time is one of the things that must be 
used—and used right—if we would 
really save and conserve it. People 
sometimes remark flippantly that they 
have “all the time there is.” True—all 
there is in the lifetime of each; but how 
pitifully short that time is at best! To 
the youth a lifetime is an age—almost 
unlimited time. But to the thoughtful 
man or woman of middle age and later 
life who has observed how the days 
and years speed by like a fleeting 
shadow man’s years appear indeed as 
“a tale that is told.” 

To fritter away one’s own time is 
reprehensible extravagance but to 
waste the time of others is almost crimi- 
nal. He who fails to make full use of 
his every minute neglects one of his 
most valuable resources. One ought to 
regard his time as a miser regards his 
gold. It ought to be to him too precious 
to be used in any way that will not 
pay ‘handsome dividends in desirable 
results accomplished. 

Time is properly used when given to 
useful, constructive work or helpful 
services of any kind, when employed to 
help make the world a better, happier 
and healthier place to live in or when 
devoted to self-improvement and health 
conservation which will make one more 
useful to himself and others. Time 
given to occupations that accomplish 
no such results is wasted. Time used 
in any way that harms ourselves or 
cthers is worse than wasted. 

We might all profit greatly from em- 
ploying more of our time for real think- 
ing. Time so used is never lost—in- 
deed, the time which great men have 
given to thought has been the greatest 
heritage of succeeding generations. To 
maintain health and vigor we all. need 
a certain amount of recreation, exer- 
cize and play. But time given to these 
ought to be used to the best possible 
advantage. Swinging dumb-bells, the 
performance of setting-up exercizes 
and the like afford exercize but they ac- 
complish nothing more. For that rea- 
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son they are sometimes wasteful of 
time. Many a sedentary worker could 
obtain ideal exercize and recreation 
working in his garden, painting his 
house or performing other tasks about 
his home, thus turning his time and his 
muscular energy to a doubly useful 
purpose. The man who puts in a day 
at hard physical labor will find whole- 
some, beneficial relaxation and rest in 
reading a good book, in listening to 
noble music, in studying good pictures 
or in conversing with a friend who is 
an intelligent thinker. Idleness is not 
rest. 

An appalling amount of time in the 
aggregate is wasted on stuff that by mis- 
guided courtesy goes by the name of 
literature. Think of the time—years, 
altogether—that is given to aimless, use- 
less talk or, worse yet, backyard gossip. 
Card-playing has a legitimate place but 
often it takes up time that might other- 
wise be employed to far greater ad- 
vantage and profit. The person who 
reads, plays cards, attends the movies, 
loafs, gossips or does anything else 
merely to “kill time” is to be pitied for 
his failure to appreciate one of the most 
precious of all our possessions. 


It is an excellent plan to think ahead 
and plan the use of spare time, even to 
the extent of arranging a daily schedule, 
provided one follows his schedule as 
closely as possible. Intelligent man- 
agement is necessary to make every 
minute count. Often we dawdle and 
fool away spare time because it comes 
in short allotments and we can’t think 
at the moment of anything worth while 
to do. The idea of starting a task that 
must be left unfinished is naturally 
discouraging. 

One can always employ such odds 
and ends of time profitably by reading. 
Even 15 minutes daily given to thought- 
ful reading of the right kind will enable 
one to master many subjects within a 
few years. It is a good idea to jot down 
in a memorandum book the moment 
they occur to you all odd jobs needing 
attention, little necessary tasks that may 
be sandwiched in here and there. Then 
when there is time you can do what- 
ever will best fit in, whatever is most 
necessary or whatever appeals to you 
most. 

“Dost thou love life,” said Franklin; 
“then do not squander time, for that is 
the stuff life is made of.” 

q 

ERMANY is down now—but it will 

probably not be many years before 
she will be up again. Gibbon, in his 
history, tells of the Roman emperor 
Probus, who in the year 275 A. D. push- 
ed the Roman conquest into the rich 
valleys of Germany. Gibbon said some- 
thing significant which has been said 
many times since the World war, name- 
ly that the conquerors of the Germans 
“were fully convinced that nothing 
could reconcile the minds of the Ger- 
mans to peace unless they experienced 
in their own country the calamities of 


war.” That was over 16 centuries ago, 
and the history that has been enacted 
since the World war is almost a repeti- 
tion of what took place then. The con- 
querors levied tribute on the inhabit- 
ants and took measures to prohibit them 
from bearing arms and renewing the 
pursuit of war. But even with these 
handicaps the Germans, within less 
than a century, recovered their strength 
and in league with other tribes they 
destroyed the proud Roman empire 
which had forced on them such a severe 
peace. No-one can read the future, but 
we can say candidly, after noting what 
they have done in the past, we would 
not like the job of holding the Ger- 
mans down. 


q 
ULGARIAN people Have elected 212 
farmers to their congress, out of a 
total of 245. What will the Bulgar law- 

yers do for a living? 

gq 
EARS ago the Pathfinder predicted 
that it would come to be the com- 
mon thing for the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres to exchange products, 
since it is always summer in one hemi- 
sphere when it is winter in the other. 
Now New Zealand has begun shipping 
lemons to Canada and Canada is ship- 
ping apples back. Here is an idea that 
will no doubt be developed on a very 

large scale as time goes on, 


q 
No surgeon says that we would 
‘live longer if we walked on all 
fours as our ancestors did. That may 
have been all right in the old days but 
it would be kind of dangerous in 
modern traffic. 


q 
ANGEROUS counterfeit $1000 bills 
are in circulation. Be on your 
guard and don’t let anyone pass one of 
these bogus bills on you in making 
change. 


' @ 
T should be recorded as a matter of 
history that some of the bibulous old- 
timers who used to sing “We won’t go 
home till morning” didn’t because they 
couldn’t. - 


gq 
OW would you like to go to all the 
trouble and risk of discovering the 
north pole, and then have your name 
mis-spelled in the great historic pageant 
that was recently held at Washington? 
Peary’s name was spelled “Perry,” in 
huge letters. We don’t believe we shall 
discover any poles if names are to be 

multilated that way. 


T HERE has been so much contro- 
yersy on the subject that we were 

led to take a personal inventory of the 
contents of a modern woman’s hand 
bag. For the benefit of inquisitive men 
folk the list follows: two latch keys, one 
trunk key, one suit-case key (suit-case 
worn out three years ago), three pieces 
of tinfoil, one-half stick of gum, one 


button, three hairpins, one hairnet 
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(torn), one safety-pin, one box of pow- 


der, two mirrors, one box of rouge, one 


postage stamp (stuck to bag), two old 
icitters With notations on envelope, one 
calling card (soiled), one incomplete 
pridge score, one unused railroad ticket 
dated 1919 (not collected at time), one 
dime, one nickel, and six pennies—one 
wutilated (a “lucky piece”). 
ee 
cADOO would have us believe that 
the talk of his running for the 
presidency is “Much Ado About Noth- 


Ins. 
q 
PATHFINDER MAY BECOME AQUATIC 
E believe we'll buy one of those 
fine steamers that Uncle Sam has 
to sell for a song, and use it to publish 
the Pathfinder from. We have long had 
! 


I 


ch a plan in mind, and this seems to 
» the propitious time to put it in force. 


The idea is novel, but simple. In- 
stead of buildiig a new -Pathfinder 
building, at suicidal cost, we will load 
all our machinery and equipment into. 
the steamer, which will of course be 
named “The Pathfinder.” We will take 
our force of about 100 employees right 
along with us, just as Noah took his 
family and all the animals into the ark 

two by two. In such a good-sized 
boat there will be plenty of room for 
all, including the families, sweethearts 

nd friends of the workers—and also a 
few chosen argonauts from the outer 
world. 

The engines of the steamer will furn- 
ish economical power to run the presses 

| other machinery, as well as to pro- 
pel the boat and supply current for 
lighting ete. The steamer, instead of 
taying in one place, will ply from port 
port, visiting in time every accessible 

rt of the country—and perhaps a few 

osen foreign lands. We will have a 

ecial arrangement with the postoffice 

lepartment whereby we will mail the 
paper at whatever place we happen to 
be located at the time—and of course 
we will get our incoming mail the same 
way. The natives everywhere will 
iwait the coming of “The Pathfinder” 

utfit with more zest than if it was a 
circus. It will be a great free show 
ind frolic for everybody, and a good 
time will be had by all. 


After working our eight hours we will 
call it a day and proceed to enjoy our- 
selves. A certain number of our work- 
ers will- “double in brass,” like the 
musicians who travel with one-night- 
stand shows; so after all have had sup- 
per in the grand dining’ saloon the 
rchestra will start the jazz and we'll 
dance and jollify until it’s midnight by 
the larboard watch and all hands will 
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be ordered to pipe down for the night. 

There will be the latest movies shown 
each evening free, including “Fun from 
the Press,” for the benefit of those 
whose joints creak or who for other 
reasons don’t indulge in modern danc- 
ing. ‘Then there will be the library 
where the studious ones can revel in 
the best literature; also the music room 
where those who like good music can 
foregather; also a room where all sorts 
of innocent games and pastimes for the 
children, young and old, will be avail- 
able. 

In such a company of people there 
are always some individuals who would 
rather fish than do anything else; we 
will. let these fishermen fish over the 
rail till second cock-crow, and will 
have the fish for breakfast. Of course 
there will always also be some senti- 
mental ones who will want to sit out on 
the boat deck and watch the moon, if 
there is one, or listen to the katydids, 
or discuss the Einstein theory, or eat 
peanuts. 

Once or twice a week we will hold a 
public party, and everybody in the 
neighborhood who can show a blue 
Sunday-school ticket or who can an- 
swer a few questions to prove that he 
is a Pathfinder reader will be admitted 
to the boat and made welcome. No 
rowdies or roughhouse characters will 
be allowed to come—and any visitor 
who breaks the rules will be keelhauled 
or hung to the yardarm as the case 
may be. 

After we have exhausted one com- 
munity and added all the best people to 
our subscription list we will weigh the 
anchor, haul in the gang-plank, cast 
loose the bowline, make taut the spank- 
er, splice the main-brace, light up the 
tail-light and steam to the next appoint- 
ed port, where the program will be 
repeated. Visitors will be received 
during the day and shown all over the 
place by polite guides, just as in the 
Ford factory—only no tipping of either 
the guides or the boat will be permitted. 


The visitors will be able to follow 
the processes from the time a subscrip- 
tion letter is received at the stem of the 
boat till the printed and wrapped pa- 
pers are taken off at the stern and sent 
by truckloads to be mailed at the local 
postoffice. In the counting-room. a 
bevy of beautiful young girls, dressed 
fit to kill, some with raven hair, some 
with bleached and some with red, some 
bobbed and some unbobbed, will be 
seen opening the letters by electricity 
and taking out the damaged postage 
stamps and worn and mutilated coins 
that everybody always sends for sub- 
scriptions. 

The subscriptions will then be auto- 
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matically carried along, to be entered 
up by another group of hand-picked 
society young ladies sitting at rows of 
mahogany desks occupying the mez- 
zanine deck. The handsome linotype 
operators will be seen setting up the 
lines of type and the make-up men will 
be seen putting these type lines together 
to form the pages of the paper and giv- 
ing the inquiring visitor a chance to 
look between the lines and see if there 
are any “type lice” there. 

The process of making the copper 
clectrotype plates from which the print- 
ing is done on the big 50-horse 16-cylin- 
der 21-jewel presses will also be shown. 
The paper, coming from the mills direct 
by.water in huge rolls weighing a ton, 
will be seen as it is fed in at one end of 
the press, printed on both sides, cut, 
folded and fastened together at the rate 
of 10,000 completed copies an hour. 
Then, on the main and orlop decks, a 
fine lot of girls and boys will be wrap- 
ping the papers, placing the address 
labels on them, sorting them in mail 
bags according to the routes they are 
to take, and firing the bags out to the 
waiting trucks. Even the editors may 
be observed actually at work, in a little 
corner of the fo’castle, grinding out the 
“copy” which is to go into the next 
issue of the paper. The ingenious little 
machines for making up jokes, writing 
editorials and working over poetry that 
is sent in by the carload by contributors 
will be seen in operation. Most of the 
editorial work”is now done by ma- 
chinery, which accounts for the im- 
proved quality. 

Don’t you think this idea is a good 
one? We hereby extend you an invi- 
tation to attend one of ourparties, when 
our boat reaches your district. We hope 
that you live on some navigable water 
or at least that you are within reach of 
some port at which we will call. If 
you live on some small stream that 
isn’t navigable perhaps we can get con- 
gress to make an appropriation to deep- 
en the channel, as has been done in 
some cases before. 

g 

HAIRMAN LASKER of the ship 

board got out in disgust after two 
years of hard work trying to get the 
American merchant marine on its feet 
—to use a landlubber phrase. He did 
wonders under the circumstances—that 
is, he reduced the loss to the govern- 
ment from $16,000,000 a month to only 
$4,000,000 a month. If the nation could 
only find a lot more able men who 
would work for it for little or nothing, 
it might have a merchant marine; but 
on a money basis the thing will never 
be a success. So we can take it or 
leave it. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS AND DIRECTIONS: 
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Expirations. Your subscription expires with last issue 
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paper indicates subseription has expired. We earnestly 
urge you to renew your subscription promptly. 


Disecontinuances. We find that many of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and 
their files broken in case they fail to remit before ex- 
piration. Hence, by. authority of the U. 8. Postoffice 
Department, we can extend reasonable credit when nec- 
essary, and all subscribers are expected to notify us to 
stop the paper if it is no longer desired. 

‘Errors. We make them sometimes. If you have cause 

plaint to write us patiently. We will do our 
intention to deal fairly. Address 
Co., Washington, D.C. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
W. Va. Ave. and Dougias St., Washington, D.C. 
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Our Platform. The aim of this paper is to give busy, 
earnest people a digest of the important developments in 
world-progress in condensed, clean and orderly, yet enter- 
taining form. editorial! comment is written ‘‘with 
malice toward none and charity for all’’—never with the 
idea of forcing conclusions on our friends, but rather of 
stimulating thought and -discussion on living topics. We 
have no axes to grind, no schemes to boost—no interest 
but yours to safeguard. 
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if QUESTION BOX 


The Question Box aims to please all subscribers. Hence, 
though we should like to answer every question submitted, 
only those of general interest can be considered. Use 
judgment in making inquiries. We do not answer legal, 
religious, medical or personal questions; nor do we supply 
names or addresses, look up material for debates or essays, 
or find a market for patents, coins, stamps etc. Readers 
should not expect us to furnish information obtainable in 
dictionaries and ordinary reference books. Inquiries should 
be to the point; our space is limited and valuable and it 
is impossible for us to supply a complete education in any 
general subject. We cannot go into detailed or technical 
explanations, or devote an unreasonable amount of time 
to any one person. Don’t ask for information recently 
given—it is up to you to save Patlifinders for future ref- 
erence. Do not append questions to other correspondence. 
Submit them on separate paper with name and address 
legibly written out. Don’t send stamps for personal reply. 











The Keystone State 

Ques. Why is Pennsylvania called the 
keystone state?—Ans. This popular ap- 
pellation is supposed to have been given 
to the state because of the central geograph- 
ic pusition it held among the 13 original 
states. The early certificates of member- 
ship of the Tammany society contained a 
picture of an arch composed of the original 
states and in this arch Pennsylvania was 
the keystone. ea 


Age of Washington’s Cabinet 


Ques. How old were the members of 
Washington’s cabinet at -outset of the 
government? I have heard that they were 
all young men.—Ans, In 1790 when Wash- 
ington finished cabinet appointments he 
himself was 58; Thomas Jefferson, secretary 
of state, 47; Henry Knox, secretary of war, 
40; Edmund Randolph, attorney-general, 
37, and Alexander Hamilton, secretary of 
the treasury, 33. Undoubtedly this was 
one of the youngest groups of men who 
ever set out to build a new government. 


Earth Reflects Light to Moon 


Ques. What is that dim appearance of 
the moon seen lying within the crescent of 
a new moon?—Ans. The darkened portion 
of the moon is made faintly visible by sun- 
light reflected from the earth. 


Guam and Citizenship 


Ques. Are natives of Guam citizens of 
this country?—Ans. No. “While a native 
of Guam owes perpetual allegiance to the 
United States he is not a citizen thereof nor 
is he «n alien, and there are no provisions 
or law whereby he may become a citizen 
by naturalization,” according to an offi- 
cial ruling. 


Chicken and Egg Production 


Ques. How many chickens were raised 
and eggs produced in this country last 
year?—Ans. About 543,000,000 chickens, 
valued at $354,199,000, and 23,550,000,000 
eggs, value $500,000,000. In 1921 510,000,- 
000 chickens and 22,050,000,000 eggs, having 
a combined value of $900,820,000 were pro- 
duced. 





Money Spent for Postage Stamps 


Ques. What is the per capita expenditure 
of money for postage stamps?—Ans. The 
postoffice department says that each in- 
dividual spent on an average $3.92 for 
stamps last year. 


Speed of a Whale 


Ques. How fast can a whale swim?— 
Ans. About 12 miles an hour. 


Fairbanks, Alaska 

Ques. What is the population of Fair- 
banks, Alaska? Has it any modern con- 
veniences?—Ans. Fairbanks has a popu- 
lation of about 1200. It retains little trace 
of a mining town and has electric lights, 
stores, telephone, an agriculture college, 
and jitney buses run out td near-by towns 
and camps along good roads. The electric 
lighting plant is used for the chicken 
houses as well as homes during the dark 
winter. Small farms and dairies are spring- 
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ing up-around the city. Celery-growing is 
profitable. The duration of daylight in the 
summer months made it necessary to adopt 
a curfew law that all children be off the 
streets by 10 o’clock in the evening lest 
the youngsters get inadequate rest. 


“Eyes in Back of Head” 

Ques. Is there any animal which can 
see behind without turning its head?— 
Ans. Yes, the eyes of the giraffe project 
so far from the skull that this animal has 
that advantage. 


“Tanks” in World War 

Ques. Is the “tank” an American or 
British invention?—Ans. British. It first 
appeared in the field at Courcelette during 
the battle of the Somme, Sept. 15, 1916. 
Over a year later a massed fleet of tanks 
enabled the British to break the German 
lines at Cambrai. The tank contributed 
mainly to two victories—the second battle 
of the Marne and the third battle of the 
Somme. 





Temperature at North Pole 


Ques. Is the north pole the coldest place 
on earth? What is the temperature there? 
—Ans. The north pole is far from being 
the world’s coldest spot. The lowest tem- 
perature at the pole is about 60 deg. below 
zero, while 70 below has been registered 
in North Dakota. At Verkhoyansk in Siberia 
the mercury sometimes drops to 93 below. 
People are living in places that are much 
colder than the north pole. 


Florence Nightingale’s Burial 


Ques. Where was Florence Nightingale 
buried?—Ans. She was buried beside her 
father and mother in the old churchyard of 
East Wellow near her old home in Hamp- 
shire, England. She left directions for a 
simple burial and when an offer was made 
to have her interred among the notables 
of Westminster Abbey it was declined by 
her relatives. 





Pilgrimages to Mecca 

Ques. Please tell about Mecca and Mo- 
hammedan pilgrimages—Ans. Mecca is 
holy city because Mohammed was born 
there. It is about 50 miles from Red Sea in 
Arabia and in normal times has population 
of about 65,000. In time of pilgrimages 
population is sometimes increased to sev- 
eral hundred thousand. Pilgrims are its 
only important source of wealth. Most 
Meccans are attached to mosque in some 
ecclesiastical capacity or make living by 
renting rooms to pilgrims. Rosaries and 
pottery are only articles manufactured at 
Mecca. Streets are somewhat regular 
though unpaved and are dusty in summer 
and muddy in rainy season. Houses are 
from three to five stories high. City is gov- 
ered by Shereef who is elected by descend- 
ants of Mohammed through his daughter 
Fatima. Sacred section of Mecca, which in- 
cludes mosque, will accommodate 35,000 
people. Mosque is only one in world with 
seven minarets and contains the Kaaba and 
sacred black stone the kissing of which is 
chief object of pilgrimage. 

Each section of Moslem world keeps rep- 
resentative at Mecca to provide lodging 
for its pilgrims and to instruct them in 
ceremonies. Majority of pilgrims are 
Malays, Hindus, Africans, Persians, Turks, 
Egyptians, Syrians, Tartars and Chinese. 
Before beginning the pilgrimage Moham- 
medan must be of age; they are of age at 15. 
He must be in good health so he can endure 
fatigues of journey and must have con- 
siderable wealth to pay expenses and give 
generously to charity while making pil- 
grimage. The ceremonies at Mecca are very 
complicated, part of which is passing a 
certain number of times around the Kaaba. 
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A Little 
Each Month 


Lucy Farrar’s family suffered a stagger- 
ing loss ‘when the schooner “Annie 
Laurie”’ went down in a storm, but Lucy 
had been quietly laying aside a definite 
part of the old vessel’s earnings, month 
by month. When the news of the ship- 
wreck arrived, Lucy showed her husband 
@ box well filled with first mortgage 
bonds paying 7% and 744% interest, 


You, too, can provide for the future 
by investing regularly in Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds. You can pay a small 
sum each week or each month, as Lucy 
Farrar did, until the bond is yours. 


Write today for full story, ““When Lucy 
Farrar’s Ship Came In,” and details of 
our Partial Payment Plan. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest payable twice yearly 


Yield: 7% to 742% 


G.L.MILLER = G. 


1213 Carbide and Carbon Bidg., 30 East 42nd Screet, New York 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St.Louis, Atlanta, Memphis, Knoxville 


**First—the Investor’s Welfare’’ 
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LOW COST of LIVING 


Under University supervision, the cost of board and 
room, as well as tuition, is exceptionally low. Detailed 
figures are available in our catalog. The University 
is governed by a board of trustees— all influential men, 
eager for the students’ welfare. It is not operated for 
profit. Valparaiso is beautifully situated, forty- four 
miles from Chicago. 

FIFTY-FIRST YEAR OPENS ———— 1, 1923 

Address President for free cata 

Box 44, University Hall, VALPARAISO. NDIANA 
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writing sho cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
Weinstruct you 5 be our new simple Directograph system, 
you cash each week and antee eat wy steady work. 
Write for full particulars oa free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE, LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 


84 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 















Get Wealthy. Be your Own Boss 
Start new system ‘‘Old Master’’ Auto 
Enameling Shop. >No experience needed. 
Big uncrowded field. Cars ready for use 
in 24 hours with beautiful decterp- like 
finish. Big ns protite. Make $500.00 a month 
easy. 1 opportunity. Cars must 
be painted to protect and preserve them. 
‘s Exclusive cree, iven. Write At Once 
for details and Fi test sample. 

Akron Paint ade Co., Dept.19, Akron, O- 


—TRADEMARKS. Inventors should 
write for free Guide Books, List of 
Patent Buyers and Record of Inve 


tion Blank before disclosing inventidhs. Send model or sket h 
of your invenion for our opinion of its patentble nature 


Victor4. Evans & Co. 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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Near mosque is a street lined with high 
houses through which pilgrim must run 
seven times. All non-Moslem people are 
strictly prohibited from visiting Mecca. 
In last century there are about dozen re- 
corded instances of Europeans entering 
Mecca as professing Mohammedans or under 
d ise. Richard Burton, an Englishman, 
made pilgrimage in 1853 disguised as Hindu 
doctor. The pilgrimage to Mecca is made 
incumbent on the faithful Mohammedan 
py the Koran. 





Cost of Prohibition Enforcement 


low much does it cost the government 

{ force prohibition? How many pro- 
} ion agents are there? Give some other 
tics along this line—Ans. For the 
ending June 30, 1922, total disburse- 

ts for enforcement of the prohibition 
mounted to about $6,545,000. Of this 
amount $4,885,000 was for salaries, traveling 
expenses, purchase of evidence etc. There 
600 employes in. Washington and_nearly 
agents in the field, all under the com- 
issioner of internal revenue (treasury 
irtment). “Dry” navies are maintained 

the Atlantic coast and on the Great Lakes 
revent liquor smuggling. In the year 
ioned, over 100,000 stills, distilleries 


fermenters were seized, nearly 9,000,- _ 


allons of liquor and mash were seized 
: with 2000 autos and 75 boats. More 

12,200 persons were arrested. Prop- 
seized was valued at $7,000,000. Nine 
ts were killed on duty and 28 were 
red. 





“Forbidden City” of Peking 


tues. Are foreigners allowed in all 
of Peking, China?—Ans. There are 
parts of the city. The north section 
irtar city—is called Niu-Ching. The 
th section is known as Wai-Ching. The 
ier is built in the shape of a parallelo- 
1, facing the four quarters of the globe, 
consists of three inclosures, on within 
ther, each surrounded by its own wall, 
innermost inclosure is known as the 
ple Forbidden City.” It is about two 
in circumference and includes the 
lings where the former royal family 
It is surrounded by a wall of glazed 

‘ covered with yellow tile, hence the 
“Yellow Wall.” It is not open to the 


blic. 





Pullman Car Names 


Ques. Is it true that the daughter of the 
ident of the Pullman car company re- 
ed $100 apiece for naming the cars?— 

No. Though Miss Florence Pullman 
med a few cars she received no money 
doing so and was not in the employ 
the company. The first Pullman car 
a re-modeled Chicago & Alton day 
ich, No. 9, and continued with its original 
ignation. It was first decided to letter 
llman car A, B, C etc., but when 26 cars 
ad been lettered, numbering was resumed. 
However, to avoid conflict with railroad 
ir numbers, it was decided to give each 

(Iman car a baptismal name, copying the 

stom of naming locomotives in the ’70s 

alter officials and other celebrities. “The 
Pioneer” was the first name used on a 
Pullman car. Later names of women, 
lowers, birds, cities, towns, rivers, lakes, 
oldiers, poets, battlefields and camps 
were adopted. There are now so many 
Pullman cars that it has been found nec- 
essary to take names from ancient history. 





Origin of Word “Dunce” 

Ques. Can you tell me the origin of the 
word “dunce” ?—Ans. During the Refor- 
mation “dunce” was applied in derision to 
the disciples of John Duns Scotus, Scotch 
schoolman, who died about 1305. At time 


ee 
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of Reformation there was decided reaction 
against the schoolmen and Duns Scotus 
came in for large share of ridicule. Re- 
formers considered disciples of Scotus as 
subtle sophists who quibbled over words 
because they were unable to refute argu- 
ments. Hence it came about that the word 
“dunce,” from “Duns,” was applied to a 
stupid person. Although Duns Scotus was 
made to stand as the prototype of all 
dunces, the verdict of history is that he 
was a man of broad learning and sound 
mind. 





Canning Facts 


Ques. Why do California canned peaches 
always look so much better than peaches 
canned in New York or the New England 
states?—Ans. They may, look better but 
it is a question whether they taste better. 
The great canning interests in California 
plunge their peaches into a lye solution 
which speedily removes the skin. Then the 
fruit is washed. In most of the eastern 
canning factories the skin is removed 
with a knife or otherwise by hand. That 
accounts for the different appearance of the 
California canned fruit from the other. 
Then too, the western fruit is larger than 
that of the East. 





No Radio Advertising 
Ques. Could one advertise by radio?— 
Ans. No; the government does not permit 
direct advertising via wireless. 
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| Made Hardly en: 
to My Family 


en I my back to this time 
last year and recall that I was 
then making barely enough for 
my family to live on, I can hard- 
ly realize that my present sal- 
ary of $400 a month is not just 
@ pleasant dream. ° 

A year ago I was what you 
, might call a “‘jack-of-all-trades 
and master of none.” Today 
I am a trained automobile man, holding down 
the job of foreman in the town’s main garage 
—and all because I made a study of auto- 
mobiles in my spare time at night after work. 
I first learned about the Home Study Automo- 
bile Course, put out by the Michigan State Au- 
tomobile School, through an advertisement I 
saw one day in a magazine—and I have never 
been so glad over anything in my life as over 
answering that ad. The information I received 
in reply to my letter to the Auto School opened 
up an entirely new field to me. For I had never 
realized how much money could be made in 
the automobile business—and how many good- 
paying jobs were open in it for trained men. 
The information which I received is all con- 
tained in a Free Book which the Michigan State 
Automobile School will be glad to send you 
upon request—together with a 100-page Cat- 
alog of the mammoth school in Detroit to 
which students come from all parts of the 
country. Send for the FREE Book and Cata- 
















log, as I did, and find out how easy it is for 
you to get into the $400-a-month class like 
myself and thousands of other young fellows 
like me—by just studying about automobiles 
in your spare time at home. Write today. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE 
826 Auto Bidg., Detroit, M Sone Auto Center) 
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Vanishing Faces Puzzle 


The explanation of the vanishing 
faces puzzle described in these columns 
last week lies in the fact that when 14 
faces are shown the individual faces are 
complete, but when 15 faces are made 
to appear on different arrangement 
close inspection shows that a chin, a bit 
of the head, an eye etc. is missing here 
and there. Together these missing parts 
make up a whole or nearly complete 
extra face. It is the same when 16 
faces are shown. The missing parts, 
while seeming insignificant in one face, 
will, when put together, account for 
the two extra faces. 





The Ingenious Joiner 
If you had a piece of flat board shap- 
ed as shown in the unlettered diagram, 
could you make a square containing the 
same area as the original piece by 
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How It is Done 














dividing the wood into only three pieces 
by two straight cuts? It can be done. 
How? See the lettered diagrams for 
solution. 





Make a Set of Collision Balls 


Get six large glass marbles of uniform 
size. With strong glue attach a piece 
of thread about a foot long to one side 
of each. When the glue has set sus- 
pend the marbles by the threads from 
a small frame made for them or from 
the edge of a shelf or table. They 
should hang side by side in a row, just 
touching each other. Now draw to one 
side the marble at one end and let it 
swing against its neighbor. You would 
naturally expect-the whole row to be 
set in motion by the impact. But in- 


- stead only the marble at the opposite 


end is affected. It flies away from its 
neighbor and then swings back. The 
force of its blow is transmitted through 
the four intermediate marbles to the 
one at the other end but the four do not 
move perceptibly. The two end mar- 
bles will continue to swing thus alter- 
nately for some time but finally all six 
will be swaying harmoniously together 
like a sort of multiple pendulum. 

If you draw away the two balls at 
one end and let them swing back their 
motion will be communicated to the 
two at the other end. The latter will 
swing away and then fall back, causing 


the first two to fly out. The two end 
until gradually the whole set joins in 
the fun, as at first. As you will discover 
if you study the experiment from a sci- 
entific standpoint, the first marble on 
being struck is compressed slightly. 
When it expands it squeezes its neigh- 
bor a little and thus the force of the 
impact travels through the row until 
the last marble is reached. The latter, 
having no neighbor to react against, 
swings away. If the marbles were 
perfectly elastic no motion would ever 
be communicated to the intermediate 
balls while those at the ends would 
swing alternately back and forth in- 
definitely. 


Ford First Licensed Chauffeur 


Henry Ford claims the distinction of 
being the first licensed chauffeur in 
America. In ‘his book, “My Life and 
Work,” he comments: “My ‘gasoline 
buggy’ was the first and for a long time 
the only automobile in Detroit. It was 
considered to be something of a nui- 
sance, for it made a racket and it scared 
horses. Also it blocked traffic. For if I 
stopped my machine anywhere in town 
a crowd was around it before I could 
start up again. If I left it alone even for 
a minute some inquisitive person al- 
ways tried to run it. Finally, I had to 
carry a chain and chain it to a lamp 
post whenever I left it anywhere. And 
then there was trouble with the police. 
I do not know quite why, for my im- 
pression is that there were no speed- 
limit laws in those days. Anyway I had 
to get a special permit from the mayor 
and thus for a time enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of being the only licensed chauf- 
feur in America. I ran that machine 
about one thousand miles through 1895 
and 1896 and then sold it to Charles 
Ainsley of Detroit for $200.” 


A Safe and Sane Fourth 


That fireworks are -dangerous for 
youngsters to play with is a fact only 
too plainly shown by casualty statistics 
for years past. For this reason many 
places in this country now prohibit the 
use of fireworks to celebrate July 4th, 
except in cases where some big celebra- 
tion is held under the direction of ca- 
pable adults. There are many harmless 
ways for a youngster to celebrate the 
declaration of independence. 

A little boy we know whose name is 
Shadrach Smith had a perfectly safe 
and sane 4th last year. His parents 
did not let him make any noise what- 
ever, as they wanted him to be nice and 
ladylike (as ladies used to be, of 
course). All around his room they 
placed mottoes, such as this: “Never 
laugh or shout unless you do it silently,” 
etc. And, being such a good boy, of 
course Shadrach obeyed. His father 
brought him home something that look- 
ed exactly like a big Srectucker, but it 
turned out to be a pasteboard box, and 
when Shadrach opened it the only pow- 
der he found in it was toothpowder., 
“A silent 4th, my son, is a desideratum 
devoutly to be anticipated,” said his 
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FORCED SAIF 


WE NEED THE CASH 
Lowest Prices in History 


RUSH YOUR ORDER TODAY 





32 Cal. 50 
20 Shot - o95 


Brand New, Blue Steel Automatics 
Shooting Standard Ammunition. 


F THE 
Wild Cat 
Regular Swing Out 
Hand Ejecting Left- 
Hand Wheeler Revolver 


32.20 or 38 Cal. $ 1 4 50 


A powerful six shot gurf; made specially for Rangers, moun- 
taineers and men working in unprotected places, requiring a 
safe and efficient weapon. Quick asa flash, with great penetrat- 













ing power and true marksmanship. Carry this gun with you, 
and you will feel fully protected. Made of best blue steel, 
rifled barrel. Hammer with safety. Fires regular, short 


and long .32.20 or 38 caliber ammunition. 


weftand Wheeler REVOLVER 
6 SHOT = 


32 cal. $4750 
a0 ' $1950 


Made of best tool steel, nickel or blue, and aiehes work- 
manship by Beistegui Bros., Spain. Short, medium or long 
barrel. A real MAN’S gun. Preferred by Detectives, Police, 
Secret Service, and Westerners. 


SPECIAL 
TARGET 
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HEAVY MILITARY ..c. vot $13 
5 in. barrel, 44 cal. blue 
SEND NO MONEY =: 


Guaranteed as Represented, or Money* Back 


THE PRICE CUTTING CO., 55 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Necktie Bargains 


Jewel Neckties—studded with flashing gems, go 
as real. Very classy. Made in cut silk or knitted 
style. $4.00 dozen, assorted. 
Silk Neckties—iatest stripes and figures for all year 
wear. $9.00 value. Special $4.50 dozen. 

Best sellers ever. , Wonderful money-makers. 


Samples, one of each, 2 for $1°° 


HARRY P. A LEINKRAM, 8 Ay} 7 — St., N.Y. 
‘eckwear Mfr. 


$507,378 ‘cmz' Foreign Money 


FOR $5.00—SPECIAL OFFER 


10,000 German Marks $1,285 10,000 Austrian Bond - $1.50 
1,000,000 Soviet Rubles 1.50 10,000 Polish Marks - 1.00 
1,u00 German Bond -- . «75 Or All Five for - - - 5.00 
PUBLIC STATE BANK, Dept.75, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















Bi Mone and Fast Sales. Every owner buys Gold Ini- 
g y tials for his auto. You charge $1.50; make $1.35. 
Ten orders daily easy. Write for particulars and free samp!es 
AMERICAN MONOGRAM CO.. Dept. 52. East Orange, N.)- 


JUST LOOK 


At these low priced combinations—two and three 
good magazines for the war price of one 








~~ -* Specpoabannepanemeetiainaetie 
a re ses: ae 
American Woman 000000000 GLBS 
HY. Tri -Weekily Wert $1.40 
PRG: verse ct rcuevecesicecceds 
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e do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
problems. When you have a problem in everyday 


te sou have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 


No. 177. At target practice A, B and 
C each fired the same number of shots. 
Together they made 931 hits. A’s hits 
averaged two out of three shots, B’s 
three out of four and C’s four out of five. 
How many shots were fired and how 
many hits did each make?—Ans, to 176 


301 
— JU. 








father, as he handed him a copy of a 
current magazine oper~ | to an crticle 
entitled “The Ethical Sin of Noise,” 
which he desired him to read in honor 
of the day. 

Also, little Shadrach was allowed to 
get his alphabet blocks, and play with 
them, very quietly. His father laid 
the blocks out so that they made the 
words “Joyful 4th,” and Shadrach 
found that by changing some of the let- 
ters about they would also spell the 
words “4th of July.” And he exploded 
with laughter (inside) when he made 
this discovery. At night his father. let 
him look at the fireflies, in place of hav- 
ing fireworks; it was really just as beau- 
tiful, and far more “sane,” the elder 
Smith declaréd. 


Where Does This Man Live? 


Fred Terron is a farmer. He eats his 
meals in one state, his wife cooks them 
in another. He-sleeps in another, and 
he sits down to read his Pathfinder in 
another. The mystery is that his house 
is so placed that it is exactly over a 
point where four states come together, 
Mr. Terron votes in the state where he 
sleeps, but he gets his mail etc. in ‘the 
state where he eats his meals. He has 
to pay taxes in four places, and he can’t 
really say that he lives anywhere in 
particular. Now, the question is, where 
is his house? What point is there in 
the United States where such a condi- 
tion is possible? 


| OUR WEEKLY. FILM REVIEW. | 


Enemies of Women, with Lionel Bar- 
rymore and Alma Rubens—We liked the 
film version of Vincente Blasco Ibanez’s 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse,” also “Blood and Sand,” but the 
picturization of the famous Spanish au- 
thor’s later book, “Enemies of Women,” 
was a bitter disappointment. It is in- 
deed a stupendous and lavish spectacle, 
but the action is nil. The latter is, in 
fact, dwarfed into insignificance by the 
sumptuousness of the production. It is 
jerky and disconnected. The spectator 
has the impression of gazing at a more 
or less connected series of pretty pic- 
tures. The film fails utterly to convey 
the wealth of emotion and deep feeling 
expressed in the written work. Some 
parts of it are actually absurd (the au- 
dience laughed at the most impassioned 
scenes), and other portions are “stag- 
ey,” creating an artificial atmosphere 














THE PATHFINDER 
despite the fact that most of the photog- 
raphy was done in Paris and Monte 
Carlo. The interior settings are ex- 
quisite—about the most elaborate we 
ever saw—but the picture as a whole 
is topheavy, and its very extravagance 
ruins the plot. The puzzled expression 
on the faces of the audience at its con- 
clusion seems to ask, “What was it all 
about?” The “Enemies of Women” are 
three selfish war “slackers” who have 
vowed to isolate themselves and have 
nothing more to do with women. Femi- 
nine influence, howcver, drives them 
to war but not until after one of the 
trio causes the death of an invalid 
soldier—the son of his .enamored— 
whom he took to be her lover. One of 
the many unexplained things in the 
picture is why the mother jeopardized 
herself to send vast sums of money to 
her son—a soldier in the trenches who 
could not possibly have had any use for 
it. Another puzzle is why the mother 
did not publicly acknowledge the pa- 
rentage of her son. 

The Tiger’s Claw, with Jack Holt— 
The story of a civil engineer in India 
who is saved from a tiger by a half- 
caste woman. When he marries her his 
troubles begin. Superstitious natives 
attempt to kill off the whites but their 
plan is thwarted and all ends happily. 
A very good picture; it’s “different” 
from the ordinary run of photoplays. 


Grandma’s Boy, with Harold Lloyd— 
A dandy picture. Combines clean com- 
edy, romance and action. A “ ’fraid-cat” 
youth is made brave by his grand- 
mother’s ingenuity and an old umbrella 
handle. Very funny and well done. 


Manslaughter, with Thomas Meighan 
and Leatrice Joy—The perils of auto 
speeding vividly portrayed. This film 
has a real punch. 

The Third Alarm, with Johnny Walk- 
er—Everyone seems to like a story 
woven round fire-engines and fire-fight- 
ers. This is oneof them. 


The Sheik, with Rudolph Valentino— 
This is not a new picture but is still 
being shown. However, we don’t think 
much of it. It is taken from a smutty 
book. The desert scenes are ridiculous- 
ly unreal. We have no admiration for 
this former waiter who is now the idol 
of flappers and cake-eaters. 













ust Add Cold Water and sugar. 
You will have the best drink you 
ever tasted. Very delicious—refresh- 
ing—healthful, Prepared instantly— 
no trouble. Can be kept on ice a week, 
Fine for Home, Parties, 

tings, etc. They alilikeit. 


pencete 10 ries postpaid 

D : 
Send iy Boe tor 7 kinds (70 bis \ 
Cherry, Grape, Strawberry, fen 


. . with a 
| oc. Polake Big Money. Do it NOW. 
CHAS. T. MORRISSEY CO. 

4415-19 Madison St. 
. * ELLINOIS 





JUST READY! 
Inside Trade Informa- 
tion for Carpenters, 

Builders, Joiners, Build- 
ing Mechanics and all 


Kinds of Joints 
—Draw and Read Plans— 
Write ee 
e es—How 
, Lay Oo Want re i 
. _ ork—Put in 
Foundations Full Instruction on In and Out- 
qe p uilding | Work—Stair Building—Saw Mill 
Cuts that a: np a an 
— informa! 
usually o ed only by hard Snaclente. 


AUDELS CARPENTERS 
& BUILDERS GUIDES 


) Pages — 3700 Illustrations 
Rust a New Guides = 

cons our hand % 
pocket size volumes of Kg he a4 yi 
over 1.600 pages of Fe Pot 
Practical data, thor- im 
oughly illustrated with 
3700 charts, diagrams, 
including calculations 
for every job from 














naking the excava- 
tion to constructin 
the complete building. Examine books free, 
SHIPPED FREE 






Not a cent to til 

ghtigation to buy unless y ty ty = = ote: Ain 
n pencil. Send now—today— 

gisat hor livary for carpenters ena huldery 


sasass idere, 


Send me for free examination A . 
PENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES = 
bers. If satisfactory I will send you $i within 
5 days and mail $1 monthly until $6 is paid. 






TTP OOOOH OTTER EOE EEE EEE H ESSE EEE EEES 
POPP HORE HOHE EEE E HE ee eeeeeseeseseoe 


TOPO O TOROS OTE ee ee eeesreseseee 


Employed by ............ 


Reference a seeccccosocseseooses Path., June 30, 23. 











ee, Fain’5O a day- 
\4 > Selling men’s gas-mask 


\ 
Y GOODYEAR RAINCOATS 


$1.90 each, in dozen or gross lots. Sample 

sent upon receipt of $2.15. Agents 

wanted (Write for our 6 best sellers), 
GOODYEAR RUBBER 
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> Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirte direct from our 


factory to wearer, Nationally advertised. 
tosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex- 








AGENTS $5 1415 DAILY: 









Easy, (Sworn proof) introducing New 
yle Guaranteed Hosiery—Must wear or 
replaced free, Experience unnecessary— 
Spare time satisfactory. Your pay in 

dvance. You omete write orders, 

e deliver and collect. peaptce furnish- 
ed. All colors—grades including silks, 


MAG-0-CHEE MILLS GO., DESK 24912, CINCINNATI, O 


First trial ofier—Any 
size kodak film de- 
veloped and six glos- 
sy prints 20c. Cameron Photo Co. , A-3418 Burch Ave. ,Cincinnati, Ohio 


BE A DETECTIVES sri rata wae 


C.-T. LUDWIG, 564 Westover Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


—<==== ==] FARM & FIRESIDE 


-}y is cherishedin nearly a million homes 
( 4 for its sound, inspiring wholesome- 
- 1 ness. No theory—No idle gossip, but 

# real experiences of real people. Time- 
41 ly subjects and problems which you 
encounter daily are treated in each is- 
sue by writers who are masters oftheir 
subjects, and who have met and con- 
quered the problems you are now en- 
countering. As a part of our service 
ta] to our readers we have arran to 
| furnish PARM & FIRESIDE and THE 

PA ER both for oan ate 
only $1.10, Send your now to 
The Pathfinder hing Coc, 

Washington, D.C. 
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4407—A Stylish Afternoon Gown.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size re- 
quires 4% yards of 36 inch material for the dress and 2% 
yards for the panels. To make the dress with short sleeves 
% yard less material is required. Price 15 cents. 

4414—A Unique Style.—4 Sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. A 
10 year size requires 3% yards of 32 inch material. 
Price 15 cents. 

4403—A Simple Comfortable House Dress.—7 Sizes: 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
size requires 5 yards of 32 inch material. Price 45 cents. 

4214—A Practical Apron Style.—4 Sizes: Small, Medium, 
Large and Extra Large. A Medium size requires 2% yards 
of 27 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

3613—A Simple Frock for Play or School.—4 Sizes: 4, 6, 
8, and 10 years. A 6 year size requires 1% yards of 36 
inch material. Price 15 cents. 

440i—A Pretty Gown for a Slender Figure.—3 Sizes: 16, 
18 and 20 years. An 18 year size requires 55 yards of 40 
inch material. The part of the skirt covered by the blouse 
and flounce may be-of lining of which 1% yards 27 
inches wide is required. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 
Number .......6++ Size .... Number .......... Size .... 
Number ..o.s0cces eer ere Size .... 


Do not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 


j FASHION BOOK NOTICE 
Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING & SUMMER 1923 BOOK OF FASHIONS, show- 
ioe color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE and COM- 
PREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of 
the various simple stitches), all valuable hints to the 
home dressmaker. 








Many people believe that divorces are 
too easily gotten while others think that 
divorces are too hard-to get. Some 
wise man once said, and others have 
been saying it since, that there is noth- 
ing so bad but that it could be worse. 
Those advocates of the easy-divorce 
should look back to the 17th century 
when the réfusal or neglect of a Turk 
to give coffee to his wife constituted a 
legitimate cause for divorce. Today it 
is the wife who sometimes neglects to 
give her hubby coffee for his breakfast 
—but she gets by with it! But divorces 
are not always hard to get—just think 
of all the actors and actresses you ever 
heard of; how many of them haven’t 
been divorced at least once? Some of 
them make it a business and have been 
divorced several times. So, after all, it 
could be worse; everybody should be 
contented with out present divorce 
laws. No laws are ever going to be 
perfect; injustices will always be done 
in some cases. If everybody used good 
judgment before stepping into marriage 
there would be fewer cases of divorce. 
The element of luck which enters into 
marriage in every case, no matter how 
wise the participants, is just sufficient 


to make this important step an interest-. 


ing one as well. Without a certain de- 
gree of chance in marriage this neces- 
sary evil would be far less enticing. 


I’m glad I don’t live in Paris for I 
might become infected with all the 
fashion craze germs which by the time 
they reach this country many of us are 
able to escape. And I haven’t the incli- 
nation to go to Paris just to see what 
they are wearing. An actress who just 
came over from there brought on her 
feet a new style sandal which has two 
heels, one under the ball of the foot as 
well as that in the customary position. 
The heels are three inches high. “They 
are a trifle inconvenient,’ said the 
martyr who wore them, “but they are 
not intended for dancing, nor are they 
so very good for use while walking. I 
find them most convenient while sitting 
down.” She said she found them splen- 
did for crossing puddles in the street 
after a rainstorm. This does not sound 
like much of a recommendation for the 
new style sandals and it is safe to pre- 
dict that not many of them will be 


_seen in this country. A woman in order 


to wear them would have to learn to 
walk all over again. Just because the 
French can imitate the Japanese is 
hardly enough assurance that we Amer- 
icans can, and we don’t want to. 


Every woman should take good care 
of her hands. If she wants a “skin you 
love to touch,” she must keep her hands 
soft and smooth. An excellent treat- 
ment is to first clean hands thoroughly 
with a good soap and tepid water. Then 
apply cocoa butter liberally and work 
it well into the pores. Many women use 
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cold cream for this purpose, allowing it 
to remain overnight. One of the best 
known remedies is glycerine and rose 
water (or lemon juice). If this is used 
every night it will whiten as well as 
soften the skin. 


To cut a true bias band or fold, fold 
your material on a true bias, that is, 
cornerwise, so that the selvage falls 
on a line even with the cut edges. The 
fold is the bias; cut through the fold, 
and measure the strips desired, so as to 





have them of even width. It is well to 
mark the width with chalk or pencil 
every few inches, and then rule a line 
to connect the markings. Now join the 
ends of the material together, so that 
the ruled lines meet. Press the seam 
open, and then begin to cut on the ruled 
lines, round and round. You will have 
a long bias strip. Straps may be made 
in the same way. The full course of 
stitching hints may be had by writing 
for our latest fashion catalog, price 
quoted in Pattern Department. 


A mahogany bedstead Mnay be clean- 
ed by wiping over with a cloth that has 
been soaked in cold water and tightly 
wrung out. Do only a small section of 
the bed at a time and dry quickly with 
a clean cloth. Then polish vigorously. 


‘If you happen to own a silk parasol 
and get caught in the rain with it, do 
not open it up to dry out when you get 
home, as this causes the silk to stretch 
and become stiff. ‘The right way to dry 
a silk umbrella is to close it and turn 
t upside down. The water will gradual- 
ly drain off without injuring the fiber 
of the silk. 





There is no one article of apparel more 
important in the well chosen wardrobe than 
the hat. Because it is so near the face, it 
lends background and color which become 
part of the general effect. A hat well 
chosen is one so suited to the individual 
and so harmonious with the other clothing 
that you see not the hat, but the wearer 
beautified. It is no more expensive to have 
a correct hat than a poor one, This is 2 
matter of good taste and judgment, not of 
cost of materials—Woman’s Weekly. 


YOU WILL LIKE IT 


The successful farmer care- 
fully reads and disects the 
helpful and inspiring articles 
printed in his different agri- 
cultural papers and FARM 
& HO is a great favorite 
paper of over 600,000 sub- 
scribers. You may have other 
— papers a La Sl : 

erent an ractical view 

int of FA RM & HOME. 
t prints an the news of the 
farm world—dairy, eealiry, 
live stock, grain markets, 
den, etc. ; home hints, recipe 
plain and fancy sewing a0 i 
unusual short and_ seria: 
stories. You cannot afford 

to be without the wise coun- 
bi of FARM & HOME which 

CUM FT MOEA both pavers 
a. fell year for ONLY $I. 10. 
OMAN for wife or daughter, wit! 
€ and PAT FINDER all $ 1 
a big bargain at ONLY.. * 

D 0 WASHINGTON. pd. Cc 
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Womens Deusettes } 
Appointed by Health Service. The 
public health service announced that 
Dr. Blanche N, Epler has been appoint- 
ed physician at Hatteras, N. C. Dr, 
Epler has been engaged in private medi- 
cal practice for years among the inhab- 
itants of the isolated and dangerous 
cape region. Her duties will include 
answering calls, night or day, arising 
from serious accidents to coast guards- 
mel 

















Millionaire Marries Cook. Some time 
ago the home of Eugene Meurer, mil- 
lionaire paper manufacturer of Muske- 
gon, Mich., was broken up because of 
his fondness for his cook. His daughter 
returned from Europe and found the 
home dominated by Miss Margaret Was- 











u4 - . 

ok’s Tourist Guide, in Europe—This 
village is a unique curiosity. It is the only 
p where an international conference 
has not been held.—Paris Rire. 





man, the cook. Miss Wasserman was 

t to her home in Germany but not 
until Meurer had promised to give her 
$40,000 for her faithful services. Owing 
to the state of his health, declared 
Meurer, the cook’s specially prepared 
dishes meant “life itself” to him. Later 
manufacturer filed suit for divorce 
inst his wife, charging desertion. 

Wasserman attempted to return to 

country but was prevented until 
irer provided bonds. They are now 
rried. 


Breaks World’s Tank Record. In 
indoor swimming_contests held at 
Honolulu Miss Lillie Bowmer, a 17- 
vear-old schoolgirl, swam 50 yards in 
28 seconds. This broke the world’s 
tank record and is the fastest 50 yards 
ever swum by a woman. 


Blind Girl is Star Pupil. Martha Belle 
Miller, who has been blind all her life, 

npleted the four year high-school 
course at Cleveland, Ohio, in three 
years. She was given permission by the 
principal to make the only address at 
the graduating exercizes and was given 

prize for the best general average 
turned in by any of the graduates. “Most 
of the credit,” says Miss Miller, “be- 
longs to mother. She read my lessons 
7 me and helped me prepare my recita- 
ions.” 








Baby Held at Ellis Island. A seven- 
months-old baby was recently held at 
Ellis Island by immigration officials 
while its parents and two sisters were 
given permission to enter the United 
States. The child belonged to C, C, 


Perrin, a Cleveland merchant who is a 
naturalized citizen. The child was born 
while the parents were traveling in 
Italy and according to the officials is an 
alien in excess of Italy’s quota. In such 
cases the newcomer must be sent to 
Ellis Island to appear before the board 
of special inquiry. The parents, who 
decided to remain with the child, hope 
it will be paroled in their custody. 


fete in Turin, Italy, three women were 
given prizes for their beauty. They 
were Selected from 130 of Turin’s oldest 
women, none of them being less than 
75 years old. The three winners were 
a woman of 80, who had given birth 
to 11 children, a peasant woman of 
87 years of age, and another 92, who 
though a trifle deaf had a very active 
mind. 


Eva Tanguay, the vaudeville singer, was 
in Omaha her dog became sick. The 
singer wired to New York to a noted 
veterinarian and offered him traveling 
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Receive Beauty Prizes. At a palace 


Cancels Tour When Dog Dies. While 


expenses and $100 a day if he would 
come to Omaha and try to save the 
dog. The doctor made the trip but after 
examination pronounced the case hope- 
less. The. dog died a few days later at 
Memphis. Its heart was preserved in 
a golden vase and the singer canceled 
her vaudeville engagements and left 
for the Pacific coast to try to forget 
her loss. 





Sentenced for: Manslaughter. Mrs. 
Loretta Thompson, of New York, recent- 
ly convicted of manslaughter in connec- 
tion with the death of 11-year-old 
Dominick Leo, was sentenced by Jus- 
tice Faber of the state supreme court 
to serve from one to.three years in 
prison. The boy was killed when 
Mrs. Thompson backed a car into him. 


LITTLE MILK IS DRUNK IN CHINA 

For more than a hundred years the 
Chinese people have drunk no milk be- 
cause a Chinese empress, who was tender- 
hearted and thought it a mean trick to de- 
prive calves of their nourishment, issued 
an edict against drinking milk. The Chi- 
nese have now begun to use it again, but 
it will be a long time before there are cows 
enough in China to supply milk for all the 
people——Savings Journal. 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Han 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 2c. 


address: Cutieura Laboratories,Dept. Sate nee 
SUPERIOR CHICKS 


We hatch Leading Varieties Stand 
Bred, vigorous, heavy laying stock. 
if Postage paid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
Lowest . Best quality. Prompt 
deliveries. Send for our large, illus- 
Poultry Ce., 
































AGENTS: QUICK SALES! 300% PROFIT 
« KLEAN-RITE MAGIC WASHING COM- 
FOUND, ean ces wie ube” sue bg 
territory Disreibting SAMPLES FRE "Write quick. 
BESTEVER PRODUCTS CO.. 1941-R trving Park, 


EVERYBODY USES EXTRA Duo 


Double Strength Extracts. Complete line household necessities. 
Big repeaters. Write today. Duo Co., Dept. E42. A ° 
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She Found 
A Pleasant Way 
To Reduce Her Fat 


gredients that formerly 
composed the famous 
: SOR for fat reduction. ns 
If you are too fat, you owe it to yourself 
» give these fat ee a — A trial. A 
e better drug stores world o 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at im. doles cae 


package, Ask your ist for them or send 
one dollar to the Co., 268 Garfield 
Bidg., Detroit, Mich. and secure a pac 
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Profit 
Hustlers make $25 a day selling the 
PREMIER KNIFE & SCISSOR SHARP- 
ENER. Every home, tailor shop, res- 
taurant, meat-shop buys on minute’s 
demonstration. Sharpens duilest 
knives, scissors, sickles etc. quickly. 
Money back guarantee removes90 % 
of your sales resistance. Sent post- 
paid for 50c. Price to agents $2 a 
Dozen, $21 a Gross. Price of sample 
refunded upon receipt of firstorder, 
Premier Mfg. Co., 806-K East Grand Bivd. Detroit.Mich. 


KNITTING WOOLS 


HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 
Worsted Silk & Worsted 
Peroz . 15c Peroz . . 22c 
$2.30 per Ib. $3.20 per ib. 

200 Sampi t. Also yarns for Hand- 






















on Req 
Knitting Machines. Samples and prices on request. 
THE CLIVEDEN COMPANY, “°° Sen St Sorento" 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY 
IN WEAVING AT HOME. 
No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 

sure to send for free loom . 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, easily-operated looms, 


288 Factory St., Boonville, N. ¥. 


Washable Powder Puff $4 


HAND CROCHETED 
The best yet for your dresser. Will make a dandy birthday or 
wedding gift. This is a hand crocheted marvel in three or four 
colors with ivory ring. Colors will not run when washed. Sells in 
Chicago and New York department stores at $2 and $3. Write to- 
day, enclosing $1, and get this dainty bit of freshness. Money 
refunded 


if dissatis ° a 
Womens” Asso.. 1727 M. Capital SL, ard Floor, Washington, D.C. 
FREE! HORSESHOE NAIL RING, sterling silver, solid 


gold horseshoe top, genuine garnet stone settin 
SEND NO MONEY. GACH 1416 Groadway, N. ¥. 


There’s a Reason 


for the steady growth im popularity of 
MODERN PRISCILLA. She has made 
a study of needlework for over thirty 
years and has searched the four cor- 
ners of the globe for skilled artista, 
craftworkers and designers to add to 
her knowledge and usefulness. Within 
her pages she offers you not 
the best but the newest in fasel- 
nating patchwork, designing, 
knitting, drawn-in rugs—all on 
the crest of popularity today. 
MODERN PRISCILLA also 
you the weaving art, basketry, stencil- 
. China decoration and has more 
crochet, tatting, and embroidery de- 
signs than any other magazine pub- 
lished. You can have even more thea 
this in a year’s subscription 
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Earn $5 to $10 day concise ielis ind routs: 


book and prices free. 32, West Haven, 
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Cold or Hot Drinks This Summer? 


Well, what do you do these hot days 
when you seek to quench your burn- 
ing thirst? Do you rush for the near- 
est cold drink or do you prefer a warm 
or hot one? There is no doubt that a 
person would keep more comfortable if 
he should refrain from drinking cold 
drinks. However, you cannot make the 
average individual think so. If a person 
tells you he is thirsty and you advise 
him to drink something warm he will 
think, and probably say, you are crazy. 

Yet, warm drinks will really quench 
the thirst while cold drinks won’t, and 
you will feel infinitely more comfort- 
able after the first effects of drinking 
have worn off. Cold drinks, however, 
aside from being a hot summer’s day 
illusion, are not necessarily harmful if 
taken moderately. Of course the stom- 
ach should never be subjected to exces- 
sive quantities of heat or cold. Many 
people have been killed by drinking ice 


water when overheated. You should al-. 


ways drink plenty of water—more than 
you really want. Water is the cheapest 
medicine there is. Rich people buy it 
and pay $1 a gallon for it under some 
fancy name, 





Cancer Receiving Close Study 


The fact that more cases of cancer 
are reported today than ever before 
should not be cause for alarm when it 
is considered that the advance in medi- 
cal science now makes this disease 
easier to recognize. Many a person 
through past centuries has succumbed 
te cancer without knowing he had the 
disease. Cancer is brought about when 
a normal body cell (of which there are 
millions in the human body) becomes 
malignant in its growth. It always be- 
gins as a local growth and forms a hard 
lump. A cancerous tumor may be re- 
moved in its early stages with likeli- 
hood of complete cure. If allowed to 
grow the cancer cells force their way 


‘to the surface and a discharging sore 


appears. 

There may be several causes of can- 
cer. The agent that converts a normal 
body cell into a cancer cell in all cases 
is not known but repeated and pro- 
longed irritation is one commonly 
recognized cause. Pipe and cigar smok- 
ing is believed to be responsible for 
the 90 per cent of cases of cancer of the 
lip and tongue which occur in males. 
Jagged teeth will also cause cancer of 
the mouth from constant irritation. 


There is no proof that meat eating 


causes cancer, for the consumption of, 


meat in this country has been decreas- 
ing for the past 15 years; also men and 
animals living on a purely vegetarian 
diet are subject to cancer. There are 
now about 90,000 deaths per year from 
carcer in this country. Dr. Frank 
Smithies, of the American Congress on 
Internal Medicine recently held at 
Philadelphia, said that imperfect tissues 
responsible for cancer are hereditary 
and that the disease can never be 
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eradicated except through eugenic mar- 
riages for at least three generations. 


Dr. L. E. Houghey, of Concordia, 
Kans., returning recently from England, 
states that an apparent cure for cancer 
has been discovered by Prof. Blair Bell, 
of Liverpool university. Dr. Bell, he 
says, has spent 18 years in developing 
the cure, which consists of a solution of 
colloidal lead, an enemy of diseased tis- 
sues, and during the past year over 50 
cancer cases subjected to the treatment 
have shown no sign of returning symp- 
toms. Radium has been used success- 


fully in some cases where the cancer_ 


was superficial. The value of the x-ray 
in the treatment of this disease is re- 
ceiving constant attention and some 
scientists express hope for better fu- 
ture results, 





Medical News Jottings 
Dr. Norman §. Essig, a university 
professor, advocates the manufacture of 
carborundum chewing gum as an excel- 
lent aid for polishing the teeth. 


Dr. Alfred Stengel, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, says that food and 
alcohol have very little to do with caus- 
ing Bright’s disease. “The effect of 
alcohol,” he said, “has been greatly 
exaggerated by physicians and laymen 
alike. There is little ground for believ- 
ing that it greatly affects such diseases.” 

Music as a cure for disease was sug- 
gested by C. C. Birchard, Boston music 
publisher, in addressing the music su- 
pervisors’ national conference. He fa- 
vors combining autosuggestion with 
harmony. 

Levi Fisher, a Lancaster, Pa., farmer, 
suffered a fa in which he dislocated a 
vertebra in the neck. After sleeping 52 
days, during which time he was forcibly 
fed, he was taken to Philadelphia where 
specialists said he had sleeping sick- 
ness. However, Dr. R. D. Becker of his 
home town replaced the vertebra in 
position and Fisher woke up. 





YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
If she sighs with half-closed eyes, 
The while her hand you press, 
Don’t think she fell. You never can tell; 
It may ,be biliousness. 








The highest type 
25 cal. automatic 
aele—with three 
safeties —is this 
new improved vest : 
t model of dro’ forge 
lue steel, very well made. 
Shoots seven shots. Our NO. 
LA119 at only $6.95. 

20 Shot 32 cal.doublesafe- & 
ty military model, 10 shots with 
extra magazine making 20 shots in all, 
Our No. LA120, ae at $9.75. 

Both sizes snoot any stardard cartridge. ramiptiy i 
Y POSTMAN ON DELIVERY plus postage, Not ¢ Sa 


CONSUMERS CO., pept.La, 1265 Broadway, N.Y, 


MAKE MONEY AT HUME 


(you CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing ew 
cards at home in your spare time. Quickly and 
easily learned by our new simple method. No can- 
vassing or soliciting. We show you how, guarantee 
ou steady work at home, no matter where you 
ive, and pay you cash each week. Full particulars 
and booklet free. Write today. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 


Authorized and Fully Paid $ Capital 70 Adams Bidg. 
One Million Botlar: Toronto, ‘Canada 
} onapeny -~ 0 SALESMEN, make 
$60 to $125 per week. Biggest mer- 


chants in many towns have started 


with our lines, We arethe tahieaat made-to- measure tailoring 
in the country, furnishing elaborate sample equipments, inc 

500 all wool fabrics and guaranteed absolute satisfaction, 
fit, best workmanship, or nosales. Write me for line anc 4 

cessories to be sent free. Tell us all about yourself 


C. D. PIPER, Sales Manager, Box 483, CHICAGO. ILL. 
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TRIAL 


‘e will send a STERLING razor on 30 days trial. If satisfactory, costs 
3 ‘97. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide FREE. Write today. 
STERLING COMPANY Suite BALTIMORE, MD. 


Want Work tome? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men or women 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employn 

and furnish WORKING OUTFIT FREE. Limited offer. Write 
today. Artcraft Studios, Depl. A, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


“Patents and Trade-Marks” Telos Raterences 


23 years experience. bb, Robb & Hill, 1411 Hanna Bidg. * 
Cleveland, Chio. oso McLachien Bidz., Washington, D.C. 


MUCH READING FOR LITTLE MONEY! 


Farm & Fireside - y 35 l@ Four Only 














People’s Popular Monthly 35 
Good Stories -<- 
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Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 


























The Best Opportunity 








mer school to be held during 1923. 








We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plansat every teachers’ institute or sum- 


assigned. Many can make good ney working: for the Pathfinder and 
its combifidtions o> s*- =." < 


Much of the best territory still un- 


. . . . . . . 





New Offers, New 


Selling Papers for Institute Agents 








Features, Evasiest 











Experience unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Norma | 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
ville, New York. Address: PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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|| Sound te Home 
A Home-Made Labor-Saver 


The washing machine has saved many 
«4 woman several years of life, for there 
is much wear and tear on her who 
bends over the old-time washboard and 
rubs the laundry up and down in an 
effort to cleanse it. Many of the wash- 
ing machines are expensive, but with a 
little turn for making things, one can 
( 
] 
Li 











onstruct a very serviceable machine at 
ome. The accompanying cut almost 
plains itself, 

Get a good watertight cask, thorough- 
ly cleanse it and cut a hole on the side 
for a lid. The cask should then be 
mounted on two good rockers whose 








Home-made Washing Machine 


re is small enough to give the machine 
. good tip downward. A handle is nail- 
ed on to one rocker and your machine 
s ready. 

Put warm washing solution into cask 

id then follow with the laundry; clap 
the lid on tight, and begin to rock the 
machine. The cleansing is accomplish- 
ed simply by the shock of the laundry 
and water against the ends of the cask 
as it tilts back and forth. The water 
dashes upon the fabrics with no mean 
force and the dirt is expelled. Only 
about 15 minutes is required to accom- 
i a good cleansing of the soiled 
clothes, 


Varieties of Hard Spring Wheat 

Very few popular descriptions of 
wheat varieties have been available in 
the past. Because farmers have had 
little chance to become acquainted with 
the difference between varieties of hard 
spring wheat, both common and durum, 
the “Division of Publications, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
1. C.” is sending out, free, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 680 which goes deep into the 
subject. What they are, how and when 
they came to be, and how to tell them 
apart are stated clearly. The particu- 
lar sections and districts to which they 
ire suited are shown: 

The spring wheat crop is important 
in the United States. Nearly one-third 
of our immense crep is spring wheat. 


Most of this third is grown in the north-. 


ern plains area including Minnesota. 
Farmers have been urged to keep their 
varieties pure. In order to do this they 
must know the difference between the 
varieties. They have been advised to 
srow only one variety in a community 
but they do not all know what variety 
is best and why. Often two varieties 
really different look very much alike. 
Unfavorable weather conditions often 
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change the appearance of a variety very 
much. Drouths reduce the height, 
bleach the colors and shrink the kernel. 
Wet weather may increase the height 
and change the color of the spike or 
chaff. Attacks of rust and other dis- 
eases also cause changes in appearance. 
These and other questions are solved 
for the farmer in the pamphlet men- 
tioned. 





Two Dangerous Wild Flowers 


The woods and fields in spring and 
summer have an irresistible attraction 
for all of us and especially the children. 
But there lurk in them dangers of vari- 
ous kinds against which all must be 
on their guard. Not the least of these 
are the familiar flowering plants known 
as “Dutchman’s breeches” and “squir- 
rel corn,” which grow over a large part 
of the country, particularly in the East 
and South. These plants whose flowers 
resemble the old-fashioned “bleeding 
hearts” belong to the poppy family. 
There are no records of persons hav- 
ing been poisoned by them but cattle, it 
is believed, have been affected by eating 
the plants in early spring. Because of 
the symptoms exhibited by them the 
plants are sometimes called “stagger 
weeds.” Government experts have 
found poisonous alkaloids in the tops 
and stems of bgth, the Dutchman’s 
breeches being much more dangerous 
than squirrel corn. Parents should be 
on the alert to prevent children from 
eating them. Few youngsters can re- 
sist the temptation to nibble at flowers 
and plants that appeal to their eyes. 





Poison for Cutworms 


Cutworms which often appear in con- 
siderable numbers when the ground 
gets warm, especially where an old sod 
has been turned under, work havoc 
with cabbage, corn and other tender 
plants. To get rid of the pests mix a 
heaping tablespoonful of Paris green 
and one-fourth cupful of molasses with 
a quart of bran. Scatter this bait 
among the plants or distribute it lightly 
over the ground the day before putting 
out the plants. Of course children, 
poultry and farm animals must be kept 
away until rain has leached the poisons 
into the ground. 


Growing Melons under Cover 


Farmers of the Northwest irrigated 
sections have been quite successful at 
growing watermelons under coverings 
of canvas, loosely scattered straw, hay 
and the like. The coverings, though 
usually slight, promote growth by con- 
serving heat from the sun, holding it in 
the ground at night by preventing ab- 
sorption into the cool air. 





Why Hunt the old Garden of Eden? A 
little hard work with the spade and hoe 
will make an Eden of almost any bit of 
fertile soil-—-Toledo Blade. 


I AVerse from the Bible f] 


For when they shall rise from the dead, 
they neither marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage; but are as the angels which are in 














heaven—Mark 12:25, 


For many years , 
people have been 
coming to me from 
every part of Chicago 
on account of my wide 
reputation for supply- 
ing glasses that fit. 
Thousands of men and 
women everywhere 
J now wear my fa- 
a —_ pens, No 
atter where you live, 
I positively guarantee to give you a perfect fit 
or there will be no charge whatever. I prom- 
ise to send you a pair of glasses that will en- 
able you to see perfectly and satisfy you in 
every way, or you will owe me nothing. They 
will protect your eyes, preventing eye strain 
and headache, They will enable you to read 
the smallest print, thread the finest needle, 
see far or near. 


SEND NO MONEY 


I will not accept a single penny of your money until you 
are satisfied and tell me so. Simply fill in and mail the 
coupon below, giving me the simple easy information I ask 
for, and I will send you a pair of my Extra Large Shell 
Rim Spectacles for you to wear, examine and inspect, for 10 
days in your own home. The glasses I send are not to be 
compared with any you have ever seen advertised. They 
are equal to spectacles being sold at retail at from $15 to 
$18 a pair. You will find them so optically ground as to 
enable you to see far er near, do the finest kind of work or 
read the very smallest print. These Extra Large Size 
Lenses, with Shell Rims, are very becoming and your friends 
are sure to compliment you on your improved appearance. 
There are no ‘‘ifs’’ or “‘ands’’ about by liberal offer. I trust 
you absolutely. You are the sole judge. If they do not 
give you more real satisfaction than any glasses you have 
ever worn, you are not out a single penny. I ask you, 
could any offer be fairer? 


Special This Month 


If you send your order at once I will make you a present 
of a handsome Velveteen Lined, Spring Back, Pocket B 
Spectacle Case, which you will be proud to own. Si 
and mail the coupon NOW. : 
RITHOLZ, THE SPECTACLE MA 

Dept. A-53, 1466 W. Madison St., Chicagé, ILL. 

ACCEPT THIS FREE OFFER TODAY 
ore ees ee ae 
RITHOLZ, THE SPECTACLE MAN 

Dept. A-53, 1466 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
You may send me by prepaid parcel post a pair of your Extra 
Large Gold Filled Spectacles with the handsome Shell Rims. 
I will wear them 10 days and if convinced that they are 
equal to any glasses selling at $18.00, I will send you $4.98. 
Otherwise I will return them and there will be no charge. 











How old safe you?....cccccccecs How many years have 
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A Causa Heme Sui, 


By MARIE Conway OLMLER 
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SYNOPSIS 


Sophronisba (Sophy) Smith, named for her great-aunt, 
Sophronisba Scarlett, inherits Hynds House, in South 
Caroliffa, on condition that she occupy it within six 
months. Sophy leaves New York with Alicia Gaines, 
whom she has befriended, to take over estate. Arrived at 
Hynds. House, Sophy and Alicia hear someone playing the 
violin upstairs, but investigation fails to disclose the 
mysterious performer. When hunger is upon them they 
appeal to this unseen spirit to send them something 
to eat. A few minutes later they are surprised when a 
strange negro appears jinnee-like at the window bearing 
a tray spread with a delicious meal. The silver, Alicia 
observes, is initialed ‘“‘R. H. G.’’ Sophy awakes suddenly 
at night with a strange feeling which she cannot explain. 
Dr. Richard Geddes, cousin to Sophronisba Scarlett, lives 
on adjoining property. He pays Sophy and Alicia a call. 
Mary Magdalen is Sophy’s colored cook par excellence. 
Schmetz, the gardener, discovers statue buried in garden. 
Sophy meets Nicholas Jelnik, descendant of the Hyndses, 
“who lives near by. Dr. Geddes gives history of Hynds family. 
Sophy discovers ‘‘The Diary of Freeman Hynds, Esqr.’’ but 
later it my*teriously disappears. Alicia suggests taking in 
boarders to pay many bills incident to living in Hynds 
House. 


Not that anything overt was done by 
anyone. Nor was there the slightest breach 
of politeness: they were as punctiliously 
polite when chance brought us into contact 
with them, as well-bred folk are to stran- 
gers whose further acquaintance they have 
no desire to cultivate. The vestrymen of 
St. Polycarp’s had expressed their appre- 
ciation of Miss Smith’s action in promptly 
dropping the suit against them; she was 
welcome to come and worship God in their 
church, and to do her duty by the heathen. 
Such ladies as happened to belong to the 
missionary society spoke to us pleasantly 
in the church vestibule. The minister and 
his wife were as sincerely, duteously cour- 
teous. But that was all. Not a house in 
Hyndsville opened its doors to us. They 
simply would not accept the interloper that 
the malignity of the Scarlett Witch had 
put in possession of that which should have 
gone back to Richard’s last heir, or failing 
him, to Richard Geddes, 


The fact that these two descendants of 
the Hyndses did not seem to see and do 
their duty as members of that illustrious 
family, but shamelessly made friends with 
the aliens, did not raise us in the town’s 
estimation. Quite the contrary. Nor were 
they even faintly angry with Mr. Jelnik and 
Doctor Geddes. I admit that I considered 
Doctor Richard Geddes undiplomatic in his 
behavior. It never once occurred to that 
lordly gentleman, who had had his own 
way ever since he was born, that he should 
stop now to consider the feelings or the 
prejudices of Hyndsville. It wasn’t that he 
meant to champion us. It never occurred 
to him that we needed championing. He 
simply liked us because he liked us. We 
pleased him, That sufficed, so far as he 
Was concerned, 

I had begun really to like the doctor, 
myself. But I wished to heaven he weren’t, 
at that critical time, so tactless. For in- 
stance, I have been peremptorily taken by 
an elbow and led willy-nilly to his waiting 
car, on Lafayette street, which is our prin- 
ci thoroughfare, under the calm, ap- 
praising, watching eyes of all feminine 
Hyndsville.. Not one of whom would fail 
to remark, casually: “Oh, did you see that 
Miss Smith with Doctor~Geddes this morn- 
ing? Men are so unsuspicious, aren’t they !” 

I couldn’t explain the situation to him, 
of course, any more than I could explain 
to Mr. Nicholas Jelnik that his presence in 
Hynds House, while pleasing to us, was 
disquieting and displeasing to others. It 
was to be expected that this handsome 
young man, who kept his affairs so strictly 
to himself that nobody knew anything about 
them, should arouse the avid curiosity and 
hold the breathless interest of a little town 
where everybody had always known every- 
body else’s business. 

Why had he come to Hyndsville? To find 
the Hynds jewels, after a century? Didn’t 
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he know that the Scarlett Witch had the eye 
of an eagle for the glitter of gold and 
would long since have discovered whatever 
of value had been in Hynds House? Why 
didn’t he consult older members of the 
community, who could furnish him with 
immensely interesting side-lights on the 
Hyndses? Mr. Jelnik never explained. He 
didn’t ask anybody anything. He didn’t 
even employ Hyndsville negroes, who could 
be expected to gossip: his household con- 
sisted of a stately bronze-colored man- 
servant who was reputed to be a pagan, 
and the huge wolf-hound, Boris, his con- 
stant companion. 


When Doctor Geddes was delicately 
sounded, the big man explained that he 
himself had but recently made the ac- 
quaintance of his young kinsman; Jelnik 
was a first-rate chap, declared the doctor; 
immensely clever, as befitted his father’s 
son; altogether likeable, but a bit of a 
lunatic, like all the Hyndses. It was nat- 
ural, too, that the young ladies in a small 
town where young men are at a premium 
should have noticed this one particularly 
and expected a like interest on his part. 
The inexplicable Jelnik failed to exhibit 
it. There was but one house that he visited, 
and that was Hynds House. 


Whatever his reasons for this may have 
been, and the town named several, the fact 
remains that Hynds House would never 
have been so beautiful, the restoration 
wouldn’t have been so nearly perfect, had it 
not been for the critical taste of Mr. Jelnik. 
He had the European knowledge of beauti- 
ful things, and, toward the finer graces of 
life, the attitude of Paris, of Rome, of 
Vienna, rather than of New York, of 
Chicago, or of, say, Atlanta. 


There was a glamour about the man. 
Whatever he did or said had an indefinable, 
delightful significance; what he left undone 
was full of meaning. His mere presence 
ornamented and colored common mo- 
ments so that they glowed and remained in 
the memory with a rainbow light upon 
them. He was never hurried or flurried, 
any more than sun and sky and trees and 
tides are; and he was just as vital, and 
quite as baffling. 

We accepted him at first as part of the 
fairy-story into which Destiny had pitch- 
forked us. He belonged to Hynds House, 
so to speak, and there one might meet him 
upon common ground. But sometimes when 
I happened to glace up I would find him 
watching us with those reflective eyes that 
were so full of light and at the same time 
so inscrutable. And then he would smile, 
his Dionysiac smile that made him all at 
once so far off and so foreign that I knew, 
with a sinking heart, that he didn’t belong 
at all; that this beautiful and brilliant bird 
of passage was lightening for but a very 
brief space my sober skies. 


Alicia said he made her think of peacocks 
and ivory. _He delighted and dazzled her, 
though he did not disquiet her as he did 
me, perhaps because she, too, was young 
and beautiful, and I—wasn’t. 


It will be seen, then, that our position 
wasn’t one that called for flags and bunt- 
ings. Life didn’t look a bit rose-colored to 
me as I sat there that night, drafting a 
letter to the Head. Of a sudden arose 
clamor in the hall, and howls, hideously 
loud at that hour and in that quiet house. 
There came the noise of running feet, and 
there burst into the lighted library, with 
gray faces and rolling eyes, our two lately 
acquired colored maids, Fernolia the thin 
one, and Queen of Sheba, fat and brown. 


“Good heavens! What’s the matter?” I 
asked fearfully. It had been a terrible task 
to break in those two handmaids, to train 
them not to take part in the conversation 
at table, not to take off cap, and hair, not 
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| Catarrh Yields to 


Treatment More 
Easily in Summer 


Warm weather is less irri- 
tating to the mucous linings 
than cold. Consequently 
the summer months offer a 
logical opportunity to get 
rid of catarrh, the disease 
that weakens you and dis- 
gusts your friends. 


PE-RU-NA 


The Remedy 


During the past fifty 
ears or more experience 
as taught a_ very great 
number that Pe-ru-na’ is a 
reliable medicine to aid the 
membranes in_ recovering “} 
from inflammatory  condi- 
tions, stimulates fhe appe- 
tite, regulates the bowels 
and clears away the ca- 
tarrhal wastes. 


There is no better time to 
start than now. 
Ask for the Original Catarrh 
R y, Pe-ru-na 
Sold Everywhere 
Tablets or Liquid 
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WE TRUST YOU 


For This MARVELOUS Book 
“HEALTH and LIFE”’ 


200 Pages Beautifully Bound 


Send for it today—and pay what it is worth to you. It 
contains marvelous facts—startling but true. A way to 
banish all kinds of illness without medicine—some con- 
sidered fatal. Will surprise you with facts about Health- 
Disease—Food—Fasting—Raw Food—Mixed Grains—many 
other Facts of Vital Importance. Its price is $2.00, a fine 
book. Pay its value to you. Sent postage paid. No money 
in advance. No payment to Postman. We trust you. 


GEORGE CALLAHAN &CO 
Special K' 








Distributors of fy Natural Clive 
ou to conendine only 
222 Front Street, New York City 
This Offer For 30 Dags Only 





Films Developed and Printed 
FREE Kodak Print of Beautiful Linédin 
Memorial with every order. Any 

roll developed and printed 

for 30 cents with order. 

Six-hour service. Perfect 

workmanship guaranteed, 


COLUMBIA PHOTO SUPPLY CO. Dept. B, 
Washington, D. C. 





Raliway Mali Clerk $133 month. Appoint- 
mrents every state. Government Service. 
Age 18-35. Common education. Vacations. 
Hotel allowance. Prepare at home for ex- 
aminations. Specimen questions FR E E. 
» M-61, Columbus, O. 


Write love letters, 

i secret notes, rec- 

oe *~ * — 

agic rit- 

ing is invisible unless you know secret. Re. es en _ 

reading your letters. Writing appears and disappears as you 
wantit. Send 25 cents for bottle with full directions. 


Western Ink Co., 1335-A Jewell Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 


“LAND OPPORTUNITY ” 


$10 to $50 down starts you on 20, 40, 80 acre tracts; near thriv- 
ing city in lower Michigan; balance long time. Learn how we help 
you get a farm home. Write today for BIG BOOKLET Free. 

Swigart Land Co., M-1245 First Nati.Bank Bidg.,Chicago 

















KIDNEY & BLADDER sonitie's.frer socteee to 
cover cost postage and honing for FULL 75¢ BOX OF Ronee we, 


Hundreds report wonderful results. Pa today. Give 
Lew-North Chemical Co., Dept. 2 Kearney, Nebr. 


y= gig filed on partial payment 
pi = Trade-marks, copyrights, etc. 

ito B. Stevens & Co,, 682 F St.. 
Washington: D.C. Established 1864 


a oe ging 5 5 beversee, Espu- 


Ho: 12 k: 2% 
100 packages. Drofige 2c. packawe mal CO., Cayey, Porte Rico. 


sts or 100 of any of the following: Business 
100 Visiting Cards cards, envelopes, note, letter or bill 
heads, or 25 sheets of paper and onan tite neatly printed 1o your or- 
der for 40c postpaid. C. A. MYERS & SON, 1126 East 2nd Si., Brooklyn, 4. ¥. 






























First Visitor to Los Angeles, to second 
ditto—I know that man is Rudolfo the 
en hero, but who are those three women 
he is talking to? 
second Visitor—The one on his left is 
his former wife, the one in the middle his 
sent. wife and the one on his right is 
fiancee—London Opinion. 





to do the thousand and one undisciplined 
| disorderly things they did do. 
Ghostes! Sperets! Ha’nts!” chattered 
colored women, “Old’ Mis’ Scarlett’s 
walkin’ in de ca’iage house!” 
Nonsense!” At the same time I felt 
elf turning pale, and goose-flesh com- 
out on my spine. 
No, ma’am, Miss Sophy, ’t ain’t nonsense. 
ha’nts!” protested Fernolia. She was 
the brighter of the two, but given to em- 
idering her facts. 
Yessum, I done saw ’er,” corroborated 
enasheeba. (That’s how one pronounc- 
ed her name.) 
The two occupied a very pleasant room 
» the carriage house, a room ‘that had 
come their unwillingness to stay over- 
t at Hynds House. Queenasheeba was 
dozing, when she was awakened by 
Fernolia, who had been sitting by the win- 
Both of them, peering through the 
n curtains, saw a tall white figure dis- 
ear into the spring-house. A few min- 
later, to their horror, they heard 
iething moving downstairs in the car- 
e house—something like the clank of a 
in—footsteps—and then silence. Almost 
ralyzed with terror, the two women clung 
ether. Anything might be expected of 
l’ Mis’ Scarlett! However, nothing further 
appened. With shaking hands Queena- 
eba relighted the lamp. Then, snatch- 
ng up such clothes as they could grab, the 
two fled to us. 
Mary Magdalen and Beautiful Dog always 
parted after dinner. Except for the Black 
family and the two canaries, Alicia and I 
had big, lonesome Hynds House to our- 
lves. Mr. Jelnik’s gray cottage, set amid 
nbardy poplars and thick shrubberies, 
some distance away, and we didn’t know 
whether Doctor Geddes was at home or not. 
it is true we had firearms, a pair of pistols 
having been literally forced upon us by the 
ctor, who fretted and fumed about our 
ving there alone. Both of us were more 
‘raid of those pistols than of any possible 
ghostly intruder. 


Nevertheless, I went upstairs and fetched 
them, Alicia took one as she might have 
taken a rattlesnake, and I held the other. 
\rmed thus, carrying torch-light and lantern 
and with the two gray-faced, half-clad negro 
women following us, one carrying our brass 
poker and the other the tongs, we march- 
ed upon the carriage house. The big 
barnlike place, lately cleaned and white- 
washed, looked painfully empty. In one of 
the stalls the hay purchased for our re- 
cently acquired Jersey cow gave off a pleas- 
ant oder. Over in one corner, in a neat, 
clean, orderly array, were Schmetz’s tools. 
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A little farther on was our chicken feed, 
in covered barrels. 

We wentfrom empty stall to empty stall, 
to reassure the women; there wasn’t so 
ntuch as a cobweb in any of them. All the 
downstairs windows were heavily barred 
with iron and further protected, like the 
doors, with heavy oaken shutters studded 





with iron nail-heads. The two small rooms 
in’ the rear had once been used as a jail 
for recalcitrant slaves; they held now noth- 
ing deadlier than Schmetz’s flower pots and 
seedlings. Every shutter was closed, and 
the iron bars looked reassuringly strong; 
also, the walls are three feet thick. 


“You were dreaming, you silly women! I 
told you you were dreaming!” said I, and 
had turned to go, reassured and relieved, 
when Alicia’s nose wrinkled. I could hardly 
keep from sniffing, myself. In the carriage- 
house was a faint, indeterminable scent, 
the ghost of the ghost of fragrance, so 
elusive that one sensed rather than smell- 
ed it, so pervasive and haunting that one 
could not miss it. And it certainly had 
nothing to do with the wholesome odor 
of hay and cow feed, or the-smell of white- 
wash and oiled tools. 


“Yes, you were dreaming.” Alicia began 
to edge the colored women toward the 
doors. “But as you’ve had a scare,” she 
added pleasantly, “I'll give you a new lace 
collar, Queenasheeba, and you a red ribbon, 





















Fernolia, te wear to church next Sunday, 
just to prove to you that being awake is 


heaps better than having nightmares.” 


We padlocked the big doors after us, and 
went through the rooms upstairs. They, 
too, had been freshly cleaned and calci- 
mined. And they, too, were quite empty. 
Despite which, Fernolia and Queenasheeba 
were firmly, tearfully, shiveringly certain 
they had seen nothing less than ol’ Mis’ 
Scarlett’s ha’nt. They had the worst pos- 
sible opinion of o]’ Mis’ Scarlett: she had 





We. had to let theni lug their bedding over 
and sleep in the room next to ours; we 
had to give them sweet lavender to quiet 
their nerves. I am sure they would have 
bolted incontinently if they hadn’t been 
tod scared to venture outside, 


“If I could catch that ghost I’d shake it!” 
declared Alicia. And we went back to our 
figuring, with a sort of desperate courage. 
“Now will you get those clothes, Sophy 
Smith?” she resumed, through her teeth, 
and the pink came back to her cheek, and 
her eyes deepened. “And do you agree to 
stick it out, you and I, shoulder to shoul- 
der, town or no town, ha’nts or no ha’nts; 
and win out?” 

“Yes!” said I, 


7 * * s 


Wire from The Author, New York City, 
to Miss S. Smith, Hyndsville, South Caro- 
lina: “Photos received. Furniture noted. 
It’s pretty, but is it art?” 


Wire from Miss Smith to The Author: 
“What is art?” 

Wire from The Author: “Sometimes an 
invention of the devil. Is your stuff Madi- 
son Avenue or Grand Rapids? Reply.” 

Wire from Miss Smith: “Madison Avenue 
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You have heard of “grade-crossing death 
traps”! Want to see what one looks like? 
Well, this is just a sample. It shows a dan- 
gerous crossing near Hancock, Md., the scene 
of several fatalities. Note how the approach 
is hidden from view. It is death traps such 
as this that the government and railroads are 
trying to eliminate. 





and Grand Rapids hadn’t been invented 
when Hynds House was furnished.” 

Wire from The Author: “Maybe not, but 
mightn’t be same furniture. Have been 
stung before, Can’t be genuine. Too much 
of it.” 

Wire from Miss Smith: “Please your- 
self.” 

Wire from The Author: “Coming to in- 
vestigate. Won’t sleep in anything but 
pineapple bed; won’t sit in anything but 
carved chair; can’t pray without prie-dieu. 
If spurious will publicly gibbet you and 
probably burn your house down. Hold 
southwest room my arrival.” 

Alicia laughed, and cuddled those yellow 
slips. “I knew this was an enchanted 
place!” she cried. “Oh, Sophy, it’s work- 
ing! He’s coming, he’s coming, and he’s 
the biggest ever, and he’s going to stay! 
Sophy, think of the advertising!” 

“He will probably be detestable. Geniuses 
are generally horrid to live with. And there 
will be something the matter with his di- 
gestion; there is always something the 
matter with their digestion.” 

“From swallowing all the flattery shov- 
eled upon them, poor dears,” Alicia ex- 
plained charitably. “Don’t worry about 
his digestion: leave it to Mary Magdalen’s 
waffles. Hooray! Hynds House stock is 
booming!” 

It was. From the head of our firm: “My 
dear Miss Smith: I have your interesting 
letter and the delightful photographs,“which 
have so completely charmed Mrs. Westma- 
cote and me that we have decided it would- 
n’t be good business to miss Hynds House 
on our trip South this year. Mrs. Westma- 
cote asks if you could also accommodate a 
cousin of hers, Miss Emmeline Phelps- 
Parsons, a lady deeply interested in the 
colonial homes of America. You must al- 
low me heartily to congratulate you upon 
your great good fortune in falling heir to 
such a wonderful old place; and to wish 
you many happy and prosperous years in 
it. I shall telegraph you when to expect 
us. With all good wishes, Yours faithfully, 
George Peabody Westmacote.” 

Letter from Miss Emmeline Phelps-Par- 
sons, of Boston: “Dear Miss Smith: My 
cousin Mrs. Westmacote, whom I have 
been visiting, showed me your letter and 
the enchanting photographs of your house 
which you were kind enough to send Mr. 
Westmacote. Hynds House is just the one 
place I have long been looking for !—an un- 
spoiled colonial house, with historic asso- 
ciations! It is perfect! I must see with 
my own eyes those Chelsea figures on your 
drawing-room mantel, the luster and Wash- 
ington jugs in the dining-room, and the 
cabinets in the hall. Sincerely yours, Em- 
meline ;Phelps-Parsons.—P. S. I hope it is 
really true that there is an Influence in 
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Hynds House? I do so greatly long to 
come in contact with the Occult and the 
Unknown!” : 

“Somewhere on the firing-line of 50,” 
mused Alicia. “A lady with a soul... Don’t 
you hear dear old Boston calling you, 
Sophy? Here’s one to put Miss Martha 
Hopkins’s light under a bushel basket!” 

We had several other inquirers; and 
chose from them Mr. Chetwynd Harrison- 
Gore and his daughter, English folk “doing” 
America ‘and delighted to include a Caro- 
lina colonial house in their trip; a suffrage 
leader, whose throat needed a rest; and 
Morenas, the illustrator. It seemed that 
Hynds House offered to each one some- 
thing that had been craved for. 


The Author pounced upon us two or 
three days before we expected him, to 
take stock after his own fashion. I have 
heard The Author commended for “the 
humor of his rare smile and the keen, kind 
intellectuality of his remarkable eyes.” 
Well, the smile was rare enough; and of 
course there isn’t any doubt about the 
man’s intellectuality. For the rest, he 
proved to be a tall, lanky, stooping person, 
with a thin tanned face, outstanding ears, 
a high nose, and long, blue-gray eyes half- 
hidden under drooping lids and behind 
glasses. His hair was just hair. And he 
had the sort of mustache that bristled like 
a cat’s when he twisted his lip. 

So far as monetary. success, and effica- 
cious press-agents, and the adulation, ad- 
miration, emulation, and envy of his con- 
temporaries went, he had nothing to com- 
plain of. He was lionized, quoted, courted, 
flattered, reviewed, viewed. through rose- 
colored spectacles; and disillusioned, dis- 
contented, cynical, selfish, and, of course, 
most horribly bored. He was gun-shy of 
women; he suspected them of wanting to 
marry him. He was wary of men; he sus- 
pected them of wanting to exploit him. He 
loathed children, who were generally ob- 
streperous and unnecessary editions of 
parents he didn’t admire. He didn’t even 
trust the beautiful works of men’s hands. 
They, even they, were too often faked! If 
you had dug up the indubitable mummy of 
the first Pharaoh from under the oldest of 
the pyramids, The Author would have turn- 
ed him over on his back and hunted for 
the trade-mark of “The Modern Mummy- 
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Why pay rent all your life? $1,000 capital 
will start you on the road to prosperity in 
Southern Maryland. . Mr. Chaney nets 
$1,000 per acre on strawberries; Mr. Wilmer 
nets $450 per acre on tobacco. You, too, 
can make big profits with big markets near- 
by. Ideal climate; long growing season. 
Send for the whole story. 


+ Southern Maryland Immigration 


Commission 
College Park, Maryland 


Birds—Parrots Goldfish 


Cages and Supplies 


Extra fine Singing Carnaries, Talking 
Parrots, other Birds, and Fancy Fish. 
We also have a full line of cages, 
aquariums and supplies. Retail and 
wholesale. Raise birds. There is 
pleasure and profit in it. We ship 
anywhere. Weather does not affect 
shipping. Send for our beautiful new, 
free illustrated catalogue, in true color. 


Send for our Summer Months’ 
Parrot and Cage Special Offer 


SAM MEYER & COMPANY 
24 West Washington Street, Dept. 19, Chicago, Ilinois 


STOMACH 


Sour, acid stomach, pain around heart, gas, 
bloating, belching, pressure, sick headache due 
toindigestion quickly ended with Dr. Simpson's 
Famous Tablets. sed thirty years. Posi- 
tively guaranteed. Cost $1.00 if satisfactory 
apenas if it fails, Write for treatment om 
trial. 


DR. C. M. SIMPSON CO. 
518 West 44th St., Cleveland, O. 


HOW TO CONTROL OTHERS 


How to win love and friendship, make money, gain success, 
bashfulness, overcome fear, get more joy and happiness out of 
life, Free Book tells what to do. Send 5c for postage, mailing, 
etc. Key to Success, Dept. 20, 15 Charlton St, New York. 


MAKE MONEY frente ikoives, Spoons, As 


Hesditaies, Cutts furnished, Free Booklet. INTERNATIONAL 
LA 








































FARM PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to the CONSUMER 








. This department is designed to enable pro 

consumer to get together. Advertisements et monuhes’ 
tured goods, medicines, agents’ propositions etc., not 
allowed. The publishers accept no responsibility— 
traders must make their ewn deals. Charge for An- 
nouncements: 15 cents a word for each insertion. Each 
initial or group of figures is counted a word. Vis: 
R. No. 1, 3 words; Ib., Ibs. or fob., 1 word. No dis- 
counts; cash with order. Circulation exceeds 450,000— 
over 2,000,060 readers each week. Forms close 12 days 
in advance. Address: Pathfinder. Washington. D. C, 











Faney Leaf Tobaceo—Don’t confuse with cheaper grades. 
5 ths. $1.60; 10 Is. $3.00, plus postage; pay on arrival. 
Cheaper smoking 25, 18 and 11 cents pound. Powers Tobacco 
Association, Patesville, Ky. 





Pleasant Florida Root inexpensively overcomes any tobacco 
habit. Send address. Samuel Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


Leaf tobacco, five pounds chewing $1.75;* ten, $3.00; 
twenty, $5.25; five pounds smoking $1.25; ten, $2.00; 
twenty, $3.50. Pipe & recipe free. Send no money, pay 
when received. United Tobacco Growers, Mayfield, Ky. 


Spruce Gum—Grand-Dad’s Kind, several forms. $1.00 
box by mail, sample 10c. Brayton Farm Agent, Box 129, 
Poland, Herk. Co., N. Y. 

Bargain—Chicken farm. IVO Clark, Battletown, Ky. 























Fine Mellow Tobacco—10 Ibs. chewing, $2.50; smokirig, 
$1.75. Indian relics and old fashioned guns wanted. E. F. 
Gibbs, Lewisburg, Ky. 


$1000 Secures Dairy Farm 
255 Acres with 20 Cattle 


Crops, 3 horses, gas engine, cream separator, manure 
spreader, implements, tools, household furniture; just bring 
you suitcase; neary lively village; machine-worked fields, 
35-cow spring-watered pasture, estimated 100,000 ft. timber, 
1500 cords wood; 1000 sugar maples; excellent 7-room house, 
running spring water, bath, 70-ft. basement barn, stable, 
ete. To settle affairs $4000 gets all if taken soon, only 
$1000 needed. Details page 138 Illus. Catalog Bargains— 
many states. Copy, fre. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150EA Nassau St., New York City. 








TORIES, Dept. 2, 311 Fifth Ave., New York 


i 
WRITE FOR PAY tor newspapers and magazines. Cor- 
respondents and story writers make big moncy, 
Copyright book telling how sent FREE by editor on request. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 460 Times B'dg.. St. Louis, Mo. 


‘UNDERGROUND TREASURES: 
How and Where to Find Them f-2%: 
Model Publishing Co., 0 Come Building, Chicago 


Experience 
MEN—AGE 17 to 45 wesc’ 
Travel: make secret investigations, reports.Salaries: expense 


AMERICAN FOREIGN DETECTIVE AGENCY. 304 ST. Louis 


$1.25 for Two! 
N. Y. Thrice-a-Week World 
and The Pathfinder 


(EACH $1 A YEAR) 


Capper’s Weekly and 
The Pathfinder 


(EACH $1 A YEAR) 


All Three $1.75 


Here are three publications, each at the head of its class, 
one from New York, another from Kansas and the Path- 
finder from the Nation’s Capital, that present every side 
of all issues. This combination offers the greatest possible 
value. These special prices may be increased soon 
Better send your order now. 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 
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A Volcanic Eruption While You Wait 


may want to have a little vol- 
eano of your own in your back- 
yard. Find or make a pasteboard tube 
apout an inch in diameter and as long. 
as you want your volcano high. Paste 
paper over one end so as to close it. 
Next make a mixture of about equal 
parts of powdered sulphur, chlorate of 
potash and common sugar. 
Put a tablespoonful of this mixture 
in the bottom of the tube and pack it 
down. Next put a small quantity of 


N OW that Etna is erupting, you 


‘i ss 





black gunpowder (a scant teaspoonful) 
in the tube. Follow this with another 

t of the mixture, then another lot of 
powder, and so on till the tube, B, is 
filled, with a thin layer of gunpowder, 


- A, on top. Then stand the tube upright - 
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on the ground and make a conical heap, 
C, of dry sand or earth around it. 

You are now ready for the grand 
eruption, which is all the better if 
scheduled after dark. Make a fuse 
of twisted paper and put it in the pow- 
der. Then light the paper, and be sure 
to move away to a’safe distance. First 
the powder will explode, then the mix- 
ture will burn and spout and smoke 
and the melted sugar will run down 
the sides of the volcano like lava. Next 
the second layer of powder will ex- 
plode, and you will have a repetition 
of the performance until the contents 
of the tube are exhausted. 

It goes without saying that children 
should not be allowed to experiment 





with explosives. There is no danger 
in this little volcano if caution is used, 
but if you think your fuse has gone out 
and you go and look into the tube to 
see if it is still lighted you run the risk 
of serious injury. Such small pyro- 
technics as this can be safely set off by 
tying a twisted paper to the end.of a 
stick and using it as a lighter. 








makers: London, Paris and New York; 
catalog on request.” 


He stalked through Hynds House with 
litted eyes and bristling mustache—busi- 
ness of silent sleuth on the trail of the 
furniture-faker! He’d pause at each door 

| with an eagle glance take a compre- 
hensive survey; then, defensively, offen- 

ly, he examined things in detail. From 
our rambling attics to our vast and cavern- 
cellars did he go; and not a word 
ssed his lips until he had completed 
this conandoyley examination. Then: “Tel- 
raph form if you have one, please,” he 
quested briefly. “I wish to wire for my 

r. Put Johnson in thé room next mine. 
lohnson’s my _ secretary.” He looked at 

licia, reflectively. “Amiable ass, John- 

n,” he volunteered. Then he went over 

the tiled fireplace—we were in the li- 
brary—and bent worshipfully before it. 
fhe finest bit of tile-work on this con- 
tinent,” he said, in a hushed voice. “Abso- 
lutely perfect. And it belongs to a woman 
named Smith!” 


“We know just how you feel about it,” 
\licia told him sympathetically, while The 
\uthor turned red to his ears. “I have 
often felt like that myself, when something 

particularly liked was bought by some- 
body 

ate it. I dare say I was mistaken,” ad- 
itted Alicia, “just as mistaken as you are 
iow in thinking that Sophy and I aren’t 
worthy of those tiles. We are—all the more 
so because we never before had anything 
like them.” 

"he spoiled darling of success looked at 

intently; and a most curious change 
ime over his clever, bad-tempered face. 
His eyes are as bright as ice, and have 
omewhat the same cold light in them. 

\ow a thaw set in and melted them, and a 
mottled red spread over his sallow cheeks. 

“Miss Gaines,” he said, abruptly, “your doll- 
baby face does your intelligence an injus- 
tice.—Miss Smith, I apologize.” And be- 
fore the astonished and indignant Alicia 
could summon a withering retort, he added 
heartily: “This whole place is quite the 
real thing, you know—almost too good to 
be true and too true to be good. Would 
you mind telling me how you happened to 
think of letting me in on it, eh?” 


I was sure couldn’t properly appre- ° 


“Because we knew it was the real thing,” 


§j Alicia replied, truthfully. 


“Do you know,”—The Author was plain- 
ly pleased—“that that is one of the very 
nicest things that’s ever been. said to me? 
Because I really do know above a bit about 
genuine stuff.” 


“It must be a great relief to you to hear 
something pleasant about yourself that is 
also something true,” I said with sympa- 
thy. The Author grinned like a hyena, and 
Alicia giggled. “Because you must be bored 
to extinction, having to listen to all sorts 
of people ascribe to you all sorts of vir- 
tues that no one man could possibly pos- 
sess and remain human.” I was remember- 
ing some of the fulsome flubdub I'd read 
about him. 


(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 





CARELESSNESS OF MISSOURI BANDITS 


The robbers in Kansas City are getting 
rather careless. Hezekiah Dinwiddie tells 
of being held up and relieved of his watch 
and purse. The thief then compelled Heze- 
kiah to exchange overcoats with him. On 
putting his hand in the pocket of the over- 
coat given him by the footpad Hezekiah says 
he found his own watch and purse and 
someone else’s watch and purse. He says he 
pawned one of the watches, bought him- 
self a new overcoat and came home $162 


to the good. 


E TREATMENT 


Get quick relief, then tell others. Every 
‘ay sufferer from distressing paroxysms write 
‘today for absolutely FREE treatment 
GREEN MOUNTAIN ASTHMA COM- 
POUND as recommended by leading medi- 
cal works and prominent physicians for 
‘many years. Originated. by Dr. J. 
Guild, specialist in throat and lung dis- 
Meases. Authoritative treatise on Asthma 
included, free. 
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Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It. 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Sub-Acute yee | I suffered as only 
those cst = Bape know, fer over three 





a I tried ter hee Sm 

ief as I obtained was only temporary inally, I 
found a treatment that cured me completely and 
such a pitiful condition has never returned. 
afc Ug it te a number who were terribly 


dden, some of them seventy 
to eighty years old. ‘tnd the results were the same 
as ip my own 


ant every sufferer from ,~A form of muscular 
tiem, sub-acute (swelling are Be pee) ene 
to 


po 

and OP “a I will cond it free te try. After 
you have used it, and it has proven itself te be 
that long-looked for means of getting rid of such 
forms of rheumatism, you may send the price of 
it, One Dollar, but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any lenger, when 
relief is thus offered you free. Don’t delay. 
Write to-day. 


Mark H. Jackson, 86-J Durston Bldg . Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mr. Jackson is responsible. Above statement true. 











THOTHANT. 


A Healing Balm 
for Bruises, Cuts, 
Burns and Skin 
Sores. 


A NEAT JAR BY MAIL 
ONE DOLLAR 


(U. S. or Canadian) 


Egyptian Thothant Co. 


(Not Inc.) 
Box 31, Rechester, Mian., 
U.S. A 











God of Medicine 
in Ancient Egypt. 























Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


PIMPLES 


lackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
ied Pores, Oily or Shiny skin. Write toda ey 

for my ARE booklet. “A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, tel 
ing how I cured myself ina being afflicted 15 years. 
pe ne Hae old Cash says | can clear your skin of the 


ishes. 
E. Ss. “GiVENS. 319 Chemical Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


VARICOSE VEINS, ®2;E¢5 


are promptly relieved with inexpensive home treatment. It reduces 
the pain and swelling—overcomes tiredness. For particulars write 
W:. F. Young, Inc., 504 Lyman St., Springfield, 
Wanted &, to mee from owner having farm or unimproved 
Benak on Give particulars and lowest 
cash price, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, 


§ Segens Magazines $1 


For only a little more than one cent a copy 
you get all the news, hundreds of yom 




















stories, suggestions for farm and home 
besides, a world of entertainment. 

The Pathfinder ements) (ONLY 
Farm & Home (issuce 

People’s Popular Monthly $ 00 
Good Stories ‘Custee) | For 
The Household en) L all Five 





Add 50c and get Pathfinder § Year instead of 6 Months 

If you are now a subscriber to any magazine 
in this club, your subscription will be extended 
from present date. Clip this advertisement 
and send with order. 


A One Dollar Bill Will Do—We Protect You 


Order Now Before Prices Advance 


Erza Smith Co., Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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Henry was just out after serving a three- 
months sentence in jail. 

“Well, how did you like it?” asked a 
friend. 

“Oh, pretty good,” replied Henry. “It 
ain’t much hard, but it’s mighty constant.” 
—Legion Weekly. 





Madge—Did you say I painted? 

Marie—No, I merely said you powdered. 

Madge—Oh, well, that puts a different 
complexion on the matter—Boston Tran- 
script. 





Jerome—George burned a hole in his 
pants. 

Billy—Did he carry any insurance? 

Jerome—No! His coat tail covered the 
loss.—Judge. 


“Some men,” remarked the admirer of 
poetry, “go into politics with the idea of 
leaving footprints on the sands of time.” 

“Some do,” replied Senator Sorghum. 
“And others are lucky if they get out with- 
out having their thumb-prints taken.” 
—Washington Star. 

“This free verse is getting harder to un- 
derstand every day.” 

“You are reading the chess problems, my 
boy.”—Judge. 


Brown—I noticed you got up and gave 
your seat to a woman who was standing. 
Was she on your feet? 

Jones—No, on my conscience.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Ike—That fellow must be studious. He 
always wears an eyeshade in class. 

Mike—Yeah, that’s to keep the sun away 
and give him a chance to sleep.—Mercury. 

Salesman—A velour hat, madam—what 
size would you husband take? 

She (buying his birthday present)—Let 
me see—I really don’t know—but he takes 
16 in collars, so I suppose his hat would be 
about 19 or 20.—London Opinion. 


“Nearly every summer I have a silly 
spell,” admitted Hostetter Smith, “during 
which I spend practically all the mon>y I 
have saved up during the year to go away 
for a few weeks to escape the weather that 
does not arrive until after I get back.”— 
Kansas City Star. 


Professor X—Define the word “deficit.” 

Student Y—A deficit is what you’ve got 
when you haven’t as much as if you had 
nothing.—Jack o’ Lantern. 


Suburbite—No, the garden got me all in. 
—Emporia Gazette. 


North—Does Dobbs’s new play end hap- 
pily? 

West—Yes, it does end, happily.—Legion 
Weekly. 

Little Mamie’s papa had been suffering 
from a long and severe attack of appen- 
dicitis, and had been so ill that not even 
the little daughter was allowed to see him 
for several weeks. But at last he had so 
improved that she was permitted to come 
to the bedside for a while. When the 
nurse came to take her away, she hesitated 
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for a moment with a disappointed look on 

her face. Then she spoke out to the fond 

parent. “Haven’t I been real good, papa?” 
“Yes, dearie,” said the father. 

- “Then couldn’t you do me a big favor?” 
“Certainly, precious; what is it?” 
“Won’t you let me see the baby?” 


“And how much would you say this colt 
was worth?” asked the railroad claim 
agent of the farmer. 

“Not a cent less than $500!” emphatically 
declared that sturdy som of the soil. 

“Pedigreed stock, I suppose?” 

“Well, no,” the bereaved admitted re- 
luctantly, “but you could never judge a 
colt like that by its parents.” 

“No,” the attorney agreed dryly. “I’ve 
often noticed how crossing it with a loco- 
motive will improve a breed!”—Country 
Gentleman. 


Guide (in Yellowstone national park)— 
Now. ladies, this phenomenon occurs every 
three minutes. Maybe you’d like to look 
down into the geyser before the next 
eruption. 

Mr. Smithers (calling to wife)—Not you! 
It’s just like you to be late——Octopus. 


Phrenologist (to boy client)—You have a 
remarkable large bump of filial affection, 
my lad.” 

Boy—Please don’t press it so hard, sir. 
It’s where father clouted me over the head. 


“Never tell Mabel any secrets.” 

“Can’t she keep them?” 

“Keep them? Why, that gill tells people 
her right age.’”—Boston Transcript. 


There was a half-distressed look on the 
face of the recently arrived Scandinavian 
as he slowly discussed the new language 
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he had been learning. “Aye tank,” he said, 
“dis country have funny language. Wan 
Aye get here my sister she say she too fat: 
she must ‘fast.’ I go store to buy cap, and 
the clerk he say the color in dis cap it ban 
‘fast.’ A man tell me to tie my horse ‘fast.” 
but the man Aye bought him from he say 
he already ban very ‘fast’ horse!” ‘ 


“You take your husband with you when 
you order a hat?” 

“Yes.” 

“I do not like that vampire they have in 
the millinery department.” 

“She will only vamp my husband long 
enough to help me get an expensive hat 
picked out. After all she has the heart of 
a true woman.”—Louisville Courier-Journal, 


“Did you get-to the opening game?” 

“No, I’m boss here, and everybody else in 
the place wanted to go.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Bishop Flipper said in a humorous after- 
dinner speech in Atlanta: “As the weather 
grows colder the warm and comfortable 
churches. begin to fill up. This fact al- 
ways makes me think of the Rev. G. Wash- 
ington White, who startled his congrega- 
tion on freezing night with the bitter 
remark: ; 

“Oh, men folks, men folks! Ah knows 
yo! Yo’ wears out de knees o’ yore pants 
prayin’ all winter, and den yo’ wears out de 
seats backslidin’ all summer!”’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


An army order advises that, where possi- 
ble, mules should be used to draw machine 
guns. “When, however, a. mule is not 
available, any intelligent non-commissioned 
officer will do instead.*—London Mail. 








SUMMER PRICE REDUCTIONS 


are now in effect. The leading magazines have cut their club prices to the limit to induce 
readers to orJer their year’s reading matter during the dull summer season when clerks 
are not rushed. The Pathfinder, true to its name, offers you the following clubs at the 
lowest prices obtainable. Prices will advance early this year. A word to the wise is 
sufficient—SUBSCRIBE NOW AND SAVE MONEY. 
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Harrisburg Patriot—If you are well bred, 
you will buy a new straw lid instead of 
getting it at a restaurant. 











Chicago News—If the next war were to be 
fought by radio this country could mobi- 
jize a million radio enthusiasts overnight. 





Dallas News—A Louisianan has perfected 
an onion-flavored strawberry. He announc- 
ed it under his breath. 





Boston Transcript—Wouldn’t it be fine 

if prosperity had about one-millionth of 

staying qualities of cut worms, gypsy 
ths and boll weevils! 





Philadelphia Record—After a few more 
exccutions the soviet will be able to get a 
unanimous vote from the Russians. The 
opposition can’t survive the firing squad. 





altimore Sun—There will be universal 
when everybody gets as much in 
est about it as they are about the 

| of sugar. 





ronto Mail and Empire—There are 
boys in the United States who be- 
it was a great day for President Hard- 
when he shook hands with “Babe” 


il, 





hattanooga American—The league of 

ms has on its roster about every na- 

n on earth except Uncle Sam, but the 

Dove of Peace is nowhere in evidence ex- 
cept with Uncle Sam. 





Kansas City Star—Parrots may now be 
bought for as little as $6.95, according to a 
St. Louis paper, but probably one mustn’t 
expect a parrot of the six-ninety-five grade 
to have a college education. 





Washington Star—One of the regular 

s of the attorney general is the pa- 

nt denial of groundless rumors of res- 
ignation. 





Providence Journal—A current critic de- 

lines poetry as the attempted expression of 

inexpressible. In other words, poetry 

is a failure in its very nature. And yet, we 

suppose, thousands of poets will go on 
trying to make a success of it. 





\tlanta Constitution—“Icebergs floating 
uth.” But that won’t have any effect on 
summer price of ice. 





Boston Transcript—The Indiana woman 

who was sentenced to a day im jail for read- 

other people’s letters may regard the 
nformation as well worth the price. 





New Orleans Times-Picayune—Cigarettes 
de in the first quarter of the year would 
rele the earth three times.” And from 

looks of the sidewalks, smokers are 
ually trying to do it. 


Capper’s Weekly—China’s bandits hold 
p railroads, but ours run ’em. 





Milwaukee Journal—Henry Ford may 

k he knows something about bumps, 
t wait until he detours into the presi- 
ntial pike. 





Mansfield News—We thought for a little 
while that winter had gone in for this 
n-stop craze. 





. Brooklyn Eagle—Parisian astronomers 
ligure that there are now about 300,000,000 
‘tars and planets visible in the heavens. As 
ior the film stars and the star writers, 
they are beyond all calculation. 


Sioux City Tribune—It is perhaps cheer- 
ing news that a man may be well dressed 
in America this year for only $2211.75, 





— 


while equal sartorial perfection will cost- 
the London dandy $2500. But there will be 
a considerable number of most inadequate- 
ly attired men even in this country, unless 
all signs fail. 





Louisiana Journal—There is no need of 
sending letters to Australia for five cents 
when for two cents you can send letters to 
much better places. 





WHAT MAN WANTS 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 

Who wrote that, I should like to know? 
He seems to have been wrong. 

Man, I have generally found, 
Whatever is his store, 

Is all the time just looking round 
To get a little more. 

Our appetites for gold and fame 
Are never satisfied; 

With flattery it’s just the same, 
Our mouths are opened wide. 

Of knowledge we can’t get enough, 
It’s nothing to deplore, 

But wanting little! That’s all stuff. 
We want a little more. 

The wedge of pumpkin pie, 
The early morning doze, 

The winter’s furnace coal supply, 
The gift a friend bestows, 

The sunshine we so often-miss, 
The music we adore, 

The maiden’s shy and conscious kiss 
We want a little more. 


THE DISABLED SERVICE MAN 


George Bernard Shaw, England’s bad boy, 
never lets his heart tell him what to say. 
His brain does the dictating. As a result, 
he has a habit of giving utterance to 
thoughts that don’t belong in the Polly- 
anna school of literature. The other day 
the British Legion, official mouthpiece of 





the British ex-service man, invited Mr. | 


Shaw to express an opinion “on the difficult 
problem of insuring work for the disabled 
ex-service-man.” The reply was brief and to 
the point. “No man in his senses will employ 
a disabled man when he can find a sound 
one; and the talk about compulsion is silly. 
Disabled men drag down wages and stand- 
ards of work. They should not be em- 
ployed at all industrially. The duty of the 


lf Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply it to Any Rupture, Old or Recent, - 
Large or Small, and You are on 
the Road That Has Con- 
vinced Thousands. 





Sent Free to Prove This 


Anyone ruptured, man,. woman or child, 
should write at once to W. S. Rice, 60B 
Main St., Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of 


“his wonderful stimulating application. Just 


put it on the rupture and the muscles begin 
to tighten; they begin to bind together so 
that the opening closes naturally and the 
need of a support or truss or appliance is 
then done away with. Don’t neglect to send 
for this free trial. Even if your rupture 
doesn’t bother you what is the use of wear- 
ing supports all your life? Why suffer this 
nuisance? Why run the risk of gan- 
grene and such dangers from a_ small 
and innocent little rupture, the kind that 
has thrown thousands on the operating 
table? A host of men and women are 


| daily running such risk- just because their 


ruptures do not hurt nor prevent them 
from getting around. Write at once for 

this free trial, as it is certainly a wonder- 

ful thing and has aided in the cure of rup- 

tures that were as big as a man’s two fists. 

bh! and write at once, using the coupon 
eiow. 





Free for Rupture 
W. S. Rice, Inc., 
60B Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You may send me entirely free a Sam- 
ple Treatment of your stimulating appli- 
cation for Rupture. 
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Ends Stomach Trouble 


No matter how long you have suffered— 
how much you have dectored—how many 
times you have been told your case is in- 








country is perfectly clear. These men were 
disabled in its service, and should be sup- 
ported by it unconditionally.” Hard-boiled? 
The truth usually is—Legion Weekly. 





FAITH IS NECESSARY 


Men have forever quarreled with creeds, 
Yet faith is something every being needs— 
Faith in himself or in some guiding star 
Whose light may lead his footsteps from 
afar!—New York World. 


TOBACCO 


Habit Cured or No Pay 


Any form, cigars,ci , chewing or snuff 
Guaranteed. Harm Complete treatment sent 
on trial. Costs 26” if it cures. AMORE it fails. 
SUPERBA CO. £6. BALTIMORE, MD. 











HAY FEVER, and 


Summer ASTHMA 


Be free of distress and this summer. RAZ-MAH, 

capsules easily taken and have brought relief to 
No case too severe or of too long standing. Send 

4 cents stamps for trial. 

Raz-Mah Co., 220B Congress W. Detroit, Michigan 


G A STONES Most stubborn 


cases quickly 
relieved. FREE Trial Treatment. 
Most wonderful results reported. 

F. MEINERS MEDICAL CO., Dept.47 West Allis, Wis. 
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curable I positively guarantee that my spe- 
| cial Remedy “A” will end the worst case of 
stemach trouble (except cancer) or I make 
no charge for the treatment. I take all the 
risk, you none. You must get satisfactory 
results or you are out nothing. Don’t suf- 
fer another minute—send me your name 
and address to-day and get FREE PROOF 
by return mail. Be sure to give age. Walter 
A. Reisner, Box AE-64, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY: or ein iy sttaotericolsrstree 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR, 


S, LEADING $ 








MAGAZINES 


Four interesting magazines each for a fuls 
ear and the Pathfinder, leading national week- 
y, for 6 months—74 big papers for only @ 


little more than one cent each. 
Pathfinder  (2%/35453)| ONLY 


6 MONTHS 


) 

Farm&Fireside (,s22:s) 
ss ") $100 

) 


The Household (issues 
American Woman (sds For 
Household Guest (isdides) ) All Five 


Add 50c and get Pathfinder § Year Instead of 6 Months 
Don’t miss this exceptional opportunity just 

because you are already a subscriber to any 

of above. Send your order NOW and your 

subscription will be extended from date of 

expiration. PRICE ADVANCES TO $1.60 SOON. 

Clip this advertisement and send with order. 
A Dollar Bill Will Do—We Take the Risk. 


Ezra Smith Co., Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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| to Grow Hair 


3 Alois Merke, Founder of Famous Merke Institute, Perfects New 
Method Which Brings Results in a Few Days 


} ILL baldness soon be a thing of the 
past? So it would seem—at least, 
if we are to judge by the seeming 

“miracles” being performed daily at the 
Merke Institute, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
For here hundreds of men and women— 
many of whom were almost 
completely bald—are rapidly 
acquiring full growths of won- 
derfully thick luxuriant hair, 
without even a trace of bald 
spots. As for dandruff and fall- 
ing hair these ailments are ban- 
ished almost instantly through 
this new treatment. 








has perfected a method whereby these same 
results can be secured for only a few cents 
a day right in your own home. 


Free Booklet About New Home Treatment 

Through special arrangement readers of 
this. publication may secure 
without cost, all details of 
this new treatment to make 
hair grow, which can be 
used in any home in which 
there is electricity. A  32- 
page booklet, fully describ- 
ing the Merke treatment, 
will be sent postpaid upon 


The discoverer of this new Scene at Merke Institute, receipt of the coupon  be- 
method is Alois Merke, a der- Oy Ae BOS low, properly filled in. No 


matologist of international reputation. His 
discovery, which for the first time provides 
a method of penetrating to the hair roots 
and bringing nourishment direct to them, 
is the result of an intensive study of bald- 
ness made in the principal laboratories of 
Heidelberg, Paris, Berlin, Cairo, Buenos 


; * Aires and Geneva. It works on a plan entirely 
i different from.any known or used before. 
i At the Merke Institute Prof. Merke has 
+4 treated scores of world. famous stage and 


social celebrities, many gladly paying $1,000 
for the marvelous restoration of hair effected. 
Bu. Prof. Merke, desiring to place his dis- 
covery within reach of rich and poor alike, 
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matter how long you have been bald — 
no matter if you are completely bald—no 
matter how many different treatments you 
have taken without results, this booklet 
will prove of the deep- 
est interest to you. So 


send’ for it today. 1s 
Merely mail the cou- ; 
pon -and it will. be © imi Gree wu seeden 
i in detail. 

sent you by return 1s , 
mail. ; e 

TVAMGS,. croccccvescvccvesccesss 
ALLIED MERKEIN- 
STITUTES, Inc., 512 : BOS 5 ob sph tCR eh ewhes sess 
Fifth Ave., Dept. 216, 8 
New York City. TRS aac ee 





iscovers Amazing Way 











Actual Results 


(Dozens of letters like the fo! 
lowing are received every day 
by the Merke Institute) 


“In the short time tI have 
your treatment I have 
remarkable results. Dat 
has disappeared entirely. 
scalp is now all full of 
new hair. I would not part 
my treatment for 10 time 
cost.’” B.S 


“The top of my head is now 
most covered with new 
about one-half inch long I 
have been trying five 

but could never find anyt 

to make my hair grow 

your treatment.”’ T. C. 


**Ten years ago my hair st 
falling. I used hair 
constantly, but four year 
I displayed a perfect full 
I tried everything—but wit 
results. Today, however, t! 
to your treatment, I am | 
to inform you that I have a 


. @ new crop of hair one 


long. My friends are astoni 
at the result.”’ > is 2 
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ALLIED MERKE INSTITUTES, Inc. 
512 Fifth Ave., Dept. 216, New York City. 


your free booklet, “The New Way 
the Merke Institute home t 











